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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


LIFE AND I? 


By EDWARD KENNARD RAND 


Y friend Gamaliel Bradford, whose friendship is one of my 

proudest possessions, has recently produced a book that you 
either have read or are meaning to read at the first possible chance. 
It bears the fascinating title Life and I and unfolds a subject on 
which the author is amply qualified to write. After baring many 
souls, some fresh, some damaged, he now treats all souls compositely; 
the sub-title of his work is The Autobiography of Humanity. This is 
a large order. It befits this undaunted age of ours when human 
beings push their way to the North Pole, hop over it, flash words 
and pictures across continents, fly over oceans, and soon will be 
flying in the face of the Sun on wings joined with some new patent 
wax, warranted not to melt. We have also belted the world of 
thought and found new worlds for the thinker. I do not have in 
mind the airy fancies of philosophers, but the solid contributions of 
science to philosophy. Not content with roaming beyond the flaming 
ramparts of this world through those other stellar systems of which 
Lucretius dreamed, the human spirit turns from the infinite to the 
infinitesimal, accomplishes what Lucretius said never could be done, 
dissects the atom and finds new stellar systems there. A new reading 
of the world appears, in terms rather of force than of matter, elec- 
trical force, perhaps, — or what? Something at any rate that can 
be measured mathematically by the number of atoms, — the new 
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atoms — that combinations contain. What more can be done? 
Omnia iam uulgata. 

Mankind has reached a moment of triumph, then, and appropri- 
ately sits for its picture before an accomplished artist. But what an 
audacious undertaking — the autobiography of humanity! — theme 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. Surely there is nothing medi- 
aeval about it. The Middle Ages were a smug little period, confined 
to a toy universe, readily operated, like the orrery of Archimedes, 
by a toy God. Fancies they had, little operations of thought, games 
with syllogisms, fat volumes of summae in plenty, enough to give 
Mr Bradford what he calls an intellectual nightmare, as he turns 
the pages of Aquinas. We do have mediaeval discourses De Uniuerso 
(et quibusdam aliis Rebus) but who ever ventured an autobiography, 
or an autopsychography, of humanity? 

For all this, as I devoured Mr Bradford’s pages, delectable with 
the author’s wit and with honeyed wisdom culled from many gardens 
old and new, I had a curious feeling. Speaking as a member of the 
MeprAEvat Acapemy or America, I felt curiously at home. The 
opening chapters of the work are entitled ‘Love and I,’ ‘Power and 
I,’ ‘Beauty and I,’ ‘Thought and I.’ The author, speaking in the 
person of the human soul, faces the different fascinations, or ideals, 
that constantly hover before it. In the frankest possible way he 
discusses the appeal of sex, — called Love by our crude forefathers, 
who assumed, without advertising, what everybody knew. The re- 
wards of Love, Mr Bradford finds, are not without alloy. Nor can 
Power or Riches or Beauty, or even the triumphs of constructive 
Thought, satisfy forever. 

Once more, as I turned these thoughtful pages, I felt at home. 
This is a discourse on the Vanity of Human Wishes, I thought, 
though not quite in the style of Dr Johnson, or Johnson’s model, 
Juvenal. What is it? Instinctively I reached round towards 2 
familiar shelf for a copy of old Boethius. Verily Mr Bradford 
soothes his struggling I with the same medicine that philosophy 
administers to the sick Boethius in his dungeon. Love, Riches, 
Power, Sovereignty, Fame, Pleasure, Friendship, Nobility, Beauty 
— all these worrying ambitions of the soul are passed in review by 
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Boethius. His list is less extensive than Mr Bradford’s. It cannot 
be so modern. He makes no mention of the sovereign, though tem- 
porary, delight of the hero of football or baseball. He has nothing 
to say about the latest modes of female dress, there revealing, I 
believe, an ignorance, pardonable in a mere philosopher, about some 
of the more important developments of his times. For surely there 
were women, and therefore latest styles, in the days of Boethius. 
However, the gist of the matter is the same. Here are certain spe- 
cious desires which powerfully affect mankind. Boethius does not 
condemn them; he classes them with goods, bona. Yet each in and 
for itself is insufficient. 

If I may single out just two for a passing word, the reader of 
Mr Bradford may profitably note what Boethius says about Love, 
or what he calls corporis uoluptates. His discussion is frank enough 
to merit the crowning compliment of ‘modern.’ He even uses the 
modern word libido, though not, I am confident, agreeing with 
Freudians praising Freud or parsons damning him, in their accentua- 
tion of the word on the wrong syllable. He praises, of course, if 
somewhat calmly, the happiness of married life and the joy of the 
wedded pair in their children, but he also talks, in Mr Bradford’s 
way, on the sorrows that children may bring. I am not sure whether 
in those good old days children maintained, at the best, an ‘attitude 
of respectful indifference’ towards their parents, concerning them- 
selves little with the wishes and the ideas of ‘antique progenitors.’ 
The patria potestas still had something of its ancient strength. Still 
would the father inform his young hopeful that he had engaged him 
to a certain young lady of good family rather than, as he might 
today, himself read in the paper of his young hopeful’s divorce and 
thus infer his previous marriage. The sons of Boethius, apparently, 
had had successful careers. They rose to the consulship together 
and their father pronounced the double panegyric upon them. Yet 
the epigrams on children quoted by Mr Bradford from Thomas 
Moore and Charles Darwin are matched by Boethius with the 
phrase of an anonymous author who declared children the inven- 
tion of some torturer, and by the dictum of Euripides who called 
the childless person lucky in ill-luck. 
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One point in the argument of Boethius is so profound that I 
may be pardoned for dwelling on it somewhat, especially since I do 
not find the like of it in Mr Bradford’s book. The philosopher has 
submitted the love of riches to a searching analysis. He calls them 
‘poor and scant,’ since the majority of mankind cannot possess all 
of them, and since they cannot come to one without impoverishing 
the others. 


And what of gleaming gems? [he asks]. Do they attract thine eyes? 
But if there is aught of note in their glitter, it is the light not of men, but 
of jewels, which I exceedingly marvel that men should admire. For what 
is there wanting life and members that may justly seem beautiful to a 
nature not only endued with life but also with reason? Which, though by 
their maker’s workmanship and their own variety they have some part of 
basest beauty, yet it is so far inferior to your excellencey that it did in no 
sort deserve your admiration. 


Here is an interesting doctrine of aesthetics for the source of 
which I have long looked in vain. Did Boethius find it in one of the 
works of the master of those that know? And did it form an element, 
later, in one of the nightmares of Aquinas? Its essence is, if I under- 
stand it, that genuine beauty does not exist outside the creative 
intellect of man. If a jewel has beauty, it is because a man has 
helped to fashion it. The proper adoration of the aesthete, there- 
fore, is the mind of man and not a jewel. Boethius proceeds to apply 
this reasoning to nature. 


Doth-the pleasant prospect of the fields delight you? Why not? For 
it is a fair portion of a most fair work. So we are delighted with the calm 
face of the sea, so we wonder at the sky, at the stars, the sun, and the moon. 
Do any of these belong to thee? Darest thou boast of the beauty which any 
of them have? Art thou thyself adorned with May flowers? Or doth thy 
fertility teem with the fruits of summer? Why rejoicest thou vainly? Why 
embracest thou outward goods as if they were thine own? 


This is a highly intellectualized view of meadow, stream, and 
grove that would find scant favor with romantic lovers of nature, 
yet it is not alien to some of Mr Bradford’s remarks, after Flaubert, 
about the appeal of well-known sites. ‘Nature thus regarded,’ he 
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declares, ‘in its homely, perennial beauty, is at once full of the I, 
since it gets its magic from all the tangled threads of memory en- 
twined about it.’ Ne te quaesiueris extra — that is to say, quod 
extra esse uidetur, in te quaere; yv@0. ceavrév. To that at least 
Boethius would agree and so would Professor MacDougall, whose 
counsel our author follows more than once. 

Boethius goes on to show, — and here his goal is identical with 
that of Mr Bradford — that the goods have a meaning, not when 
each is pursued for itself, but only when each is related to that which 
is deepest in the seeker’s own nature, namely to the one and the 
first and the highest, — quod unum et primum et summum est, — 
to God. 

This merging of the minor ideals in something universal was 
nothing new when Boethius wrote. He is following Cicero and Aris- 
totle in this part of his discourse, and back of them all stands Plato, 
who flashes broken lights in his early dialogues, catching them up 
later in the white radiance of the Idea of the Good. 

We must not tarry too long with Boethius. In fact we must 
abruptly part company with him. For one of Mr Bradford’s chapters 
ison “Thought and I.’ Thought, no less than Beauty, is to him one 
of the temporary ideals, satisfying for the moment but not ulti- 
mately satisfactory, that the I must replace with something larger 
still. Boethius is writing a consolation of Philosophy, in which 
Thought is his sovereign guide. Philosophy’s consolation is not one 
of the ladders to be cast aside when it has brought the I as high as 
it will reach. She leads him all the way. 

For all that, the outcome is the same. After picturing the fourfold 
striving of the good for Love, Power, Beauty, and Thought, and its 
fourfold ultimate defeat, Mr Bradford hints at a solution, identical 
with that of Boethius, in the merging of these partial goods in an 
all-embracing and eternal Good. Again we have a four-fold ap- 
proach, and in each case the ultimate Good is associated by our 
author with the name of Christ — Christ and I, Christ and not-I, 
Christ and more-than-I, and Christ-and I-and God. Of this there 
is nothing in Boethius, who mentions neither the name of Christ nor 
anything directly suggestive of Holy Scripture or Christian dogma. 
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He is writing a consolation of philosophy, not theology, and sticks 
to his subject with systematic thoroughness. In fact, some have been 
audacious enough to call him the first of the scholastics. 

Mr Bradford’s ultimate categories should find favor in mediaeval 
eyes. For one who professes to stand without the gates, his homage 
of the name of Christ is significant. He picks up the New Testament 
to read it, so far as one can see, like a new book just imported from 
a strange land, and he reads it with the same candor with which he 
would examine the record of some human soul that had previously 
escaped his attention. He bothers neither with the verdicts of 
ancient piety nor with the latest ‘results’ of the Higher Criticism. 
He absorbs the Gospels with an open mind, ready to condemn or to 
reject, and ready to fall prostrate before a light that baffles scrutiny. 
The higher critic will not infrequently applaud; at times he will 
find the treatment sadly traditional. Mr Bradford’s analysis sug- 
gests, to one layman, that the safest way for either the critical or 
the devout to analyze the Gospel narrative is the way that Livy 
treated the early history of Rome, — not to analyze it at all. 

Whatever its disappointments, the religion of Christ, our author 
finds, ‘must be counted supreme, at any rate for us, among the 
agencies that do battle with this I.’ He proceeds to deal with it 
‘more amply and analytically,’ in its effort to deny itself the petty 
interests and temptations, the Not-I, and in its plunge into the 
larger activities, the philanthropies and patriotisms and reforms that 
make up the More-than-I. Finally the soul, with Christ’s help, loses 
itself and finds itself in the circeumambient entity of God. Even 
when the chill analysis of the intellect intervenes, — I quote the in- 
spiring passage at the close — ‘the I continues to assert, to worship 
and to glorify, and to abominate itself, and after all its infinitely 
weary struggle, and efforts, and despair, it asks but one thing, 
illimitable hope, which no power in the universe can altogether 
deny it.’ 

I return perforce to Boethius and to the noble words with which 
he brings the Consolation of Philosophy to an end. 


Neither do we in vain put our hope in God or pray to Him; for if we 
do this well and as we ought, we shall not lose our labour or be without 
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effect. Wherefore fly vices, embrace virtues, possess your mind with worthy 
hopes, offer up humble prayers to your highest Prince. There is, if you 
will not dissemble, a great necessity of doing well imposed upon you, since 
you live in the sight of a Judge who beholdeth all things. 


Surely Mr Bradford mounts skyward with the same guide, if less 
serenely. He may drop her hand now and then, pick forbidden 
flowers, play on the edge of a precipice, naughtily vow that he will 
run away, but instead runs back again. 


Tu excitas ut laudare te delectet, quia fecisti nos ad te et inquietum est cor 
nostrum donec requiescat in te. 


Mr Bradford does not fail to quote these words, and to pay inci- 
dental tribute to St Augustine, who is something of a rival in auto- 
psychography. To say nothing of the Confessions, the Soliloquies 
starts off in a fashion strikingly similar. This work is a dialogue 
between the author and Reason. Ratio et Ego he might entitle it, if 
he lived to-day. Boethius took a leaf from this book, and enlarged 
the fancy to a talk between himself and Philosophy. Augustine tells 
us that because, after all, it is only one person who is thinking these 
thoughts, he calls the work Soliloquies. Reason brings her questions. 


“What then dost thou desire to know?’ 

‘God and the Soul I wish to know.’ 

‘Nothing more?’ 

“Nothing at all.’ 
Why indeed, when these answers would include an autobiography 
of humanity? 

The conversation that follows traverses some of the ground that 
we have observed in Boethius and Mr Bradford. One section deals 
with amor nostri — ‘Love and I,’ or rather ‘Love of the I,’ the little 
1 and its little pleasures and cravings, — riches, love, honors, social 
standing, food, drink, and, adds Augustine, the bath, somewhat 
agreeing, it would seem, with Tacitus’s inclusion of this modern 
necessity among the delenimenta vitiorum. The discussion of riches 
is less acerb than what Boethius says. If our Lord was ignorant of 
the ways of society and the better side of wealth, as would appear 
to Mr Bradford, His follower Augustine thought it not inconsistent 
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to mix Christian naiveté with the worldly wisdom of Cicero, who 
declared that riches should not be sought but supposing that they 
came, they should be administered with understanding and dis- 
cretion. 

Among the temptations that beset the I, — the I of Augustine — 
is the thought of marriage. 

What dost thou think of a wife? [asks Reason]. Art not thou drawn now 
and then to the desire of one who is beautiful, chaste, obedient, educated 
(or who readily can be educated by thee), and since thou thyself despisest 
riches, one who brings thee sufficient dowry to make her no burden at all 
to thy leisure, especially if thou has a good and certain hope that thou 
shalt suffer no vexation from her? 


Readers of Mr Bradford will remember the story of Lady Byron 
who once looked in on her spouse when he was writing verses and 
on asking, ‘Do I interrupt?’ received the reply, ‘You do, most 
damnably.’ Augustine forestalls such infelicities by responding that, 
however alluringly Reason may picture the not-impossible She, there 
is nothing that he will more resolutely eschew than matrimony, 
since nothing there is that can more effectively cast down the mas- 
culine mind from its citadel than that inevitable concomitant of 
marriage, a woman’s charms, blandimenta feminea. There is a current 
term which exactly translates St Augustine’s phrase, but I am not 
young enough to use it. He goes on to remark that if a philosopher 
marry simply and solely for the purpose of rearing a family, ‘he 
may well arouse my admiring wonder, but never my imitation. 
For there is more danger in making the attempt than satisfaction 
in seeing it through.’ 

I will not follow further Augustine’s discourse with Reason. He 
turns ultimately to a discussion of immortality, which is, of course, 
one of Mr Bradford’s important themes, but unhappily, the work is 
incomplete. We may note merely that his argument points towards 
the same solution as that of Boethius and Mr Bradford, for he de- 
clares that nothing should be sought save in so far as it leads to the 
Highest Good. I must add also that St Augustine furnishes a com- 
ment on one of those mishaps described by Mr Bradford that clip 
the wings of high-soaring thought. 
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Moreover [declares the modern psychographer], when the abstraction is 
most intense, want and loss and misery come, or just simple toothache, for 
there was never yet philosopher who could endure the toothache patiently, 
and the I is thrown down from its airy height with a sharp, harsh thud 
upon its homely, hateful, narrow basis in this tormented world. 


Now St Augustine in his varied searching knew anguish of spirit, 
as readers of the Confessions and the Soliloquies are well aware, and 
he also describes the anguish of toothache; he briefly discourses on 
Toothache and I. I would not imply that Mr Bradford had cribbed 
his remarks from St Augustine. This is no second-hand toothache 
of our author’s. Here as in certain other problems of literary imita- 
tion, I think we should say that the experience is probably real and 
independent, all the more because St Augustine asserts that one can 
at least partially endure this acid test of philosophic calm. A tooth- 
ache visited him when he was writing the Soliloquies and he duly 
includes it (unless it was some other one) among his Confessions,— it 
has been well said, I believe, that the Confessions include too much 
rather than too little. 


Since [he declares] I was tortured in those days with a most violent 
toothache, I was not suffered to turn over anything in my mind save what 
Thad haply learned before. I was completely estopped from learning any- 
thing new, for which the unimpaired operation of the mind was necessary, 
and yet it seemed to me that if the gleam of clear truth should reveal itself 
to my thought, either I should not have felt that pain or at least I should 
have endured it as something non-existent. 


I believe we may say that if during the intensity of toothache, 
St Augustine thought merely about what was already in his mind, 
he had something to think about. And in the Confessions, he states 
that by constant thought upon the Highest Good and by prayer he 
conquered the torture. Tell it not in Gath, lest St Augustine be 
proclaimed an advocate of scientia Christiana. Little danger, how- 
ever, for he immediately declares, in agreement with Celsus (and, 
we may add, in partial agreement with Mr Bradford), that the 
Highest Good is philosophic thought (sapientia) and that the Highest 
Evil (or Lowest Evil) is physical pain (dolor corporis). 
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With Augustine, Boethius, — and Mr Bradford, — as guides, we 
may profitably follow the course of mediaeval thought (though not 
in the crowded moments of this morning) and observe not a few 
endeavors on the part of mediaeval thinkers to adjust the I to the 
universe. We may find not infrequently that a sober, theological 
title like De Deo et Anima conceals an autobiography of humanity. 
St Anselm has a soliloquy, or Monologium, in which the solitary soul 
beats about to find its true satisfaction, and when by a novel argu- 
ment it has found this, it takes part in a bold conversation, or 
Proslogium with God, a God who is not only supreme wisdom and 
power, but harmony, fragrance, sweetness, and pleasantness to the 
touch. Mr Bradford concedes that Augustine and Aquinas hit the 
essential truth, though the latter ‘seeks to make theoretical propo- 
sition out of what would seem to be more fitly spiritual experience,’ 
and that both illustrate, though less markedly than Swedenborg, an 
‘unbridaled ratiocination let loose to work its disastrous way among 
the delicate and evanescent raptures of the mystical ecstasy.’ Let us 
not forget, incidentally, that St Thomas could also be a mystic and 
a poet, or that Dante could present in his letter to Can Grande, a 
most scholarly, not to say scholastic, analysis of the poetry of his 
own Paradise. When St Thomas, like Dante, and like Boethius, 
wrote philosophy, he settled down to business. ‘There is a time, 
said Solomon, ‘for everything under the sun.’ I certainly will not 
infer that Mr Bradford would ignore reason in his approach to find 
truth; if so, he has forgotten the sweet reasonableness of his own 
pages. At least, we must say that in St Thomas’s vast nightmare 
there is ample place for his own dream. 

Nor must we forget the mediaeval allegorizers and what they 
had done with the ancient poets. Fulgentius had led the way with 
his amazing exposition of the ‘Contents of Virgil,’ a work that I am 
tempted to call a nightmare, being confident that the ancient poet 
would have called it by some term at least as strong. Bernard Syl- 
vester in the twelfth century followed closely in the tracks of the 
ancient interpreter in a commentary of which only a part has been 
printed. For him as for Fulgentius, Aeneas is the I; his career, 
properly allegorized, presents a most minute soul-history of you and 
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me. The poet qua philosopher scribit, he says, humanae uitae natu- 
ram, — an autobiography of humanity. Under the wrappings of his 
imagery (sub integumento) he describes quid agat uel quid patitur 
humanus spiritus in humano corpore temporaliter positus. 

Another autobiography of humanity under the wrapping, was 
written by one who, possibly with an allegorized Aeneid somewhat 
in mind, said of the inner meaning of his work subiectum est homo. 
Mr Bradford naturally is well aware of this aspect of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The poem reveals to him, as to many of us, the philosophy 
of the scholastics in a form which we at least think we can under- 
stand; as it passes through Dante’s mind and into our minds through 
his poetry, it is no longer the logical leger-de-main, the tithing of 
intellectual cummin, that some had led us to expect, but a profound 
and comprehensive reading of life. Thought-and-I, and Poetry-and-I 
become identical chapters. 

Moreover, in Dante’s vision of the ultimate peace of the soul 
there is one beauty not conspicuous in that of Boethius or of Augus- 
tine, — and I think not in that of Mr Bradford. What has become 
of human love? Boethius is anything but a lover. Philosophy comes 
to him in the guise of a woman, but she is sadly lacking in blandi- 
menta feminea. Her first task is to disinfect the sick man’s cell of all 
womanly suggestion by driving the Muses out, and after the first 
few chapters, one forgets that it is a nurse and not a doctor who is 
restoring her patient’s health of mind. She attaches to the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice the moral that one whose face is set to the 
light should not look back at the caverns of Hell. But any lover will 
tell you, — Browning, for instance — that Orpheus looked back not 
at Hell but at Eurydice. For Boethius, love is a passion to crush 
and transcend. For him, the task seems none too difficult. 

It was harder for Augustine. He rued with a great bitterness the 
passion of his youth, and resolved, as we saw, to drive the thought 
of women and the contact with her from his existence. For all that, 
he did not stifle passion. He rid it of human sweetness and drove it 
towards God. The ultimate vision for Augustine is not bare or 
colorless. Mr Bradford does him some injustice in weakening his 
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description of heaven by underscoring the negatives that it contains, 
He remarks: 


See how curiously and ably the negation creeps into heaven, as depicted 
by one of the greatest of the older doctors of the Church: ‘And the life to 
come is what we have represented to us by the following character, that it 
is eternal in duration and a blessedness to all eternity, a state where is the 
most profound security and tranquility, pleasure without passion, love 
without fear, love in perfection, day without night, activity and strength 
without possibility of decay, perfect unanimity, all the souls in it rapt with 
the contemplation of God, and past all apprehension of being ever deprived 
of his beatific presence.’ Remove the withouts from that passage and there 
is something left, but the shrinkage is considerable. 


Let us remove them, — or rather interpret them, for they add an 
affirmative, not a negative, intensity to the picture. ‘Pleasure with- 
out passion’ is not a negative pleasure, but pleasure without alloy. 
‘Love without fear’ is love not diminished but perfected, since per- 
fect love casteth out fear. So with the rest. The phrases with ‘with- 
out’ contain a negative that is denied. By the unfailing laws of 
algebra, they contain nothing but affirmation. Heaven is a place of 
immortality, security, tranquility, pleasure, love, day, activity, 
strength, unanimity, the rapt, eternal, and beatific contemplation of 
God. Each of these positive delights is characterized by a clause 
meaning ‘without imperfection’; this does not shrink but fulfils. 
Satisfying as this picture is, one coloring is lacking to its splendor, 
at least for those who would enthrone das ewig weibliche among the 
ultimate verities. At one point in his Soliloquies, Augustine stands 
at the parting of the ways. It follows not long after the excoriation 
of matrimony to which I forced you to listen. The seeker now turns 
to the truer love of the soul. 


Now we ask this [he declares (or Reason declares)], what sort a lover of 
truth art thou, whom thou dost desire with pure eyes to see naked, with 
no garment interposed, and to hold her in a pure embrace, with the beauty 
in which she reveals herself only to few and chosen lovers. 


Truth is likened to a beautiful woman who will not surrender till 
she is sure that she is loved. 
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Why, then [replies Augustine], am I still kept in wretched suspense and 
tortured with deferment? . . . I love Wisdom alone, for her own sake. All 
ese I hope may be added to me or fear that I may lack them solely for her 
sake, —life, peace, friends. What end can there be of the love of such 
beauty in which I have no jealousy of others, but even seek as many as 
may be to count her with me, to yearn for her with me, to hold her with me, 
and to enjoy her with me. Aye, the more we love her in common the more 
they will be my friends. 


Here is the starting-point, in crude and even comic imagery, 
from which the mind of Augustine might have advanced to a refined 
and spiritual conception of a more than human love in which earthly 
affection is not obliterated but absorbed into the substance of the 
divine. He preferred the other course. It was reserved for Dante, 
after the rich passion of the mediaeval hymn and the ardent cult of 
the Blessed Virgin, to inscribe the book of his autobiography of 
humanity Incipit Vita Noua and to write of Beatrice that which 
was never said of any woman. 

Mr Bradford has written a book for our times. He ends his story 
in a vain of indomitable hope. Faith he has, despite his protests, 
and abundant charity he has, born not of sentimental ethics but of 
the wisdom of the comic spirit. I am sure that our illustrious member 
will understand me when I pay him the highest compliment that 
Iknow in calling his book thoroughly mediaeval. Nor would I imply 
that I am discovering him to himself. He has been waiting for his 
readers to see the point. Once it is grasped, we can applaud with 
understanding the skilful art with which he has adapted a mediaeval 
theme to the interests of the hour. 

I had hardly written these words when the postman brought in 
the latest book of another distinguished member of our society, 
Henry Osborn Taylor, on Human Values and Verities. There is no 
sub-title, but the Preface starts off with the sentence, ‘People have 
always imagined what humanity might be in its completion and 
wholeness.’ Surely these are happy days for humanity, blest with 
an autobiography and a Summa Humanitatis. I have refrained, with 
amore than Stoic self-control, from reading Mr Taylor’s book on 
the spot. Had I done so, the abler orators of the day would have 


it 
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had no time at all. It will be exciting to compare the reports of these 
two travellers in the realms of gold. By different routes, they have 
gone round the universe. I venture to predict that the author of 
The Mediaeval Mind, though he may now look down on the Middle 
Ages as a little threshing-floor sub specie humanitatis, will still be 
kind to its virtues. And we, fellow-members, loyal and obtuse, wil] 
remain to its faults a little blind. The men of those days had not 
travelled far in the stellar stretches of the sky or those within the 
atom. But the heart, the mind, that lie behind what men discover 
in the outer world, had the same heights and depths, which we may 
not know any better or so well. Whatever the varying pursuits, the 
varying attainments of the ages, the I may still purge itself of its 
baseness ledge after ledge, adjust its ideals and resolve its little 
worries in the vision of the mystic Rose, ante faciem Illius qui est 
benedictus in saecula saeculorum. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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UN INDOVINELLO VOLGARE SCRITTO ALLA FINE 
DEL SECOLO VIII O AL PRINCIPIO DEL IX 


Per PIO RAJNA! 


EL 1924 Luigi Schiaparelli pubblicava nell’ Archivio storico 

italiano alcune pagine ‘Sulla data e provenienza del cod. 
LXXXIEX della Biblioteca Capitolare di Verona (l’Orazionale Mo- 
zarabico).’ * Ben noto il codice ai paleografi; e d’ora innanzi pochi 
dubiteranno che esso deva realmente ritenersi scritto avanti |’anno 
ventesimo di Liutprando (giugno 731—giugno 732), sicché sia il pid 
antico codice databile di scrittura visigotica. La nota da cui cid 
resultava é stata dallo Schiaparelli letta ben pit: correttamente che 
non si fosse mai fatto. Ma altro assai si é avuto dalla sua consu- 
mata dottrina e perizia paleografica e diplomatica; tanto da potersi 
ora dir stabilito ‘che il codice, scritto nei primi anni del secolo VIII’ 
(poco verosimilmente prima) nella Spagna, di la, attraverso a 
Cagliari, passé, ‘come sembra, a Pisa, dove doveva trovarsi nel 
131-732; e pare che alla fine del secolo VIII fosse gid a Verona.’ * 

Il soggiorno pisano resulta dalla nota stessa che fornisce il ter- 
mine ad quem per la datazione: il cagliaritano é attestato da un’altra 
nota, ancor essa prima mal letta. Una terza ne rileva lo Schiaparelli; 
ed essa gli fornisce l’argomento da cui é indotto a ritenere che sul 
finire dell’ottavo secolo o git di li, il codice fosse gid pervenuto al 
termine della sua peregrinazione: 

Al f. 3.", in alto, una mano della fine del secolo VIII o dei primi del IX 
srisse su tre righi parole in minuscola corsiva, dove é usata una caratte- 
ristica forma di e in legatura con lettera seguente — il tratto ascendente, 
per formare l’occhiello superiore, si rivolge prima a sinistra, sicché la e 
appare come una c sormontata da una specie di 8 aperto in basso —, la 
quale forma si ritrova precisamente in altri codici veronesi. . . . 


{ll Senatore Rajna ebbe completato questo saggio nel mese d’ottobre, 1927; gli editori 
lebbero nelle mani nel febbraio, 1928. Si vede,—e gli editori ne sono molto dolenti, — che 
le bozze corrette dal Senatore Rajna tornavano troppo tardi da poter stampare I’articolo nel 
secondo fascicolo (aprile) del SpecuLuM. — Red.] 

* Anno LXXXII, Serie VII, vol. I, pp. 106-117. 

Art. cit., p. 116. 
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Tralasciando il seguito dell’illustrazione paleografica, soggiungo 
subito la trascrizione della nota, che, data in facsimile insieme alle 
altre in una tavola posta fra le pp. 112 e 113, é decifrata a beneficio 
dei lettori appié della p. 113. Essa dice: 


+ separeba boues alba pratalia araba et albo uersorio teneba et negro 
semen | seminaba. | + gratias tibi agimus omnipotens sempiterne Deus 


L’ultimo rigo, della stessa mano che il resto, nulla ci insegna di 
speciale. I due che precedono fermarono I’attenzione di quel saga- 
cissimo e dottissimo indagatore anche d’altro che di storia del diritto 
che é Nino Tamassia, il quale, invertite le prime parole, ci vide ‘il 
principio della pi: antica canzone italiana del bifolco: 


boues se pareba 

alba pratalia araba 

et albo uersorio teneba 
et negro semen seminaba 


E spiegava: ‘Il bifolco si preparava i buoi (parabat sibi), i prati 
bianchi arava, e teneva il bianco aratro, e nero seme seminava’. 
Intorno a cid il Tamassia scrisse a Michele Scherillo, invitandolo 
a seguitar lui il discorso. Lo Scherillo comunicé la lettera all’Istituto 
Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, aggiungendo le osservazioni proprie, 
nell’adunanza del 27 novembre 1924.' Per pratalia lo Scherillo ad- 
dusse opportuni riscontri toponomastici; e quanto a versorio, pote 
dire che esso ‘@ ancor vivo nei dialetti emiliani e veneti per signi- 
ficare il vomero dell’aratro: cid che potrebbe essere un indizio del 
territorio dove questi versicoli erano cantati’. Conchiuse, d’accordo 
col Tamassia, trattarsi ‘senza dubbio d’un frammento di una pill 
lunga cantilena’. Mostrd tuttavia di dissentire poco o tanto nel 
giudizio sul linguaggio; giacché, mentre quegli, come s’é visto, aveva 
osato chiamare ‘italiana’ la canzone di cui riteneva esserci dato il 
principio, lo Scherillo diceva il frammento ‘un notevolissimo e singo- 
lare monumento di quel rozzo volgare latino e di quei primitivi ten- 
tativi di poesia ritmica, che annunziarono di lontano, assai di lon- 
tano, di tra la foschia antelucana, |’aurora del nuovo Volgare e della 


1 E lettera e osservazioni si possono vedere a stampa nei Rendiconti di quell’ Istituto, vol 
LVII della Serie II, pp. 734-36. 
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nuova Poesia’. E in fronte alle tre pagine della comunicazione 
egli pose qual titolo, ‘Un’antichissima cantilena georgica in latino 
volgare 

Né questa né altre varieta secondarie di apprezzamento avreb- 
bero tolto che il documento dovesse apparire importante agli occhi 
diogni romanista. La ‘Nota’ dello Scherillo fu segnalata nel Giornale 
sorico della letteratura italiana, LXXXYV (1° semestre, 1925), 389-90; 
edivi Giulio Bertoni soggiunse ‘alcune postille’, di cui avrd da tenere 
granconto. Ma l’importanza del trovamento s’é accresciuta non so 
dire di quanto, in seguito all’apparizione nello stesso Giornale storico 
XC (2° semestre, 1927), 197-204, di uno scritto di Vincenzo De 
Bartholomaeis. L’accrescimento viene da una osservazione sotto- 
posta al giudizio del De Bartholomaeis da una sua scolara del 1° 
anno universitario di Lettere: la sig." Lina Calza di Borgo San 
Donnino. Con grande peritanza gli palesd ‘che que’versi’, di cui 
nella scuola s’era fatta la lettura,' 
non le riuscivano affatto nuovi. Gliene ronzavano per il capo di altri simi- 
gianti, tra le reminiscenze della sua infanzia, ne’ quali era ugualmente 
questione di prato bianco e di seme nero. Si trattava, diceva, di un umile 
indovinello, in cui il prato bianco significava nient’altro che la carta da 
scrivere e il seme nero l’inchiostro. Non era la stessa cosa il ritmo di Verona? 
La giovane si mostrava tutta timorosa di aver detto una sciocchezza: ella, 
invece, aveva colto nettamente nel segno. 

Cosi pensa il De Bartholomaeis, e tutti concorderanno con lui. 
Mi tengo sicuro che si saranno affrettati ad assentire e il Tomassia 
¢ lo Scherillo, riconoscendo di essersi troppo facilmente appagati, 
luno che fosse nera la sementa, l’altro che fosse bianco il terreno 
che s’arava; l’uno soggiungendo al ‘nero’ un temperatore ‘o per lo 
meno oscuro’; ? questi rappresentandosi i prati ‘ricoperti di brina’. 
Ragionevolmente ammissibile poteva bensi parere la bianchezza del 
tersorio inteso per vomere, grazie all’affinita che ha col color bianco 
la lucentezza prodotta nel ferro dallo strofinamento.? Ma ognuno 


, ‘ Il De Bartholomaeis li aveva riferiti in una sua recentissima raccolta scolastica di Rime 
‘gullaresche e popolari d'Italia (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1926). 
; * La semente sarebbe stata nera solo se fosse lecito vederci il polygonum fagopirum, che 
in Lombardia @ chiamato pertanto, del pari che frdina, formenton negher. Ma questo é un 
cereale di estensiene geografica limitata e d’introduzione recente. 
* Sumit per detrimenta fulgorem, dice del vomere Isidoro, Etymol., xx, 14. 
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vede quanto le cose tornino meglio, se in funzione di vomere, ed 
estensivamente di aratro, abbiamo la penna d’oca, che il nostro testo 
induce a supporre. Che supporre si possa, basta a mostrarcelo 
Isidoro, vi, 14, 3; e riesce gradita questa nostra testimonianza precoce 
di un largo uso. Dalla penna é sparso il nero inchiostro; ed é sparso 
sopra una superficie a cui, per l’opposizione, ben conviene |'epiteto 
di bianca anche quando sia soltanto biancheggiante. 

Un linguaggio persuasivo parlano dunque le cose; ed esso diventa 
addirittura imperativo per forza di riscontri. Fra gl’indovinelli che 
cosi copiosi corrono sulle bocche del popolo in ogni paese e di cuié 
molto ricca I’Italia,' quello a cui alludeva la sig.“ Calza é comune 
assai. Che da Carlo Piancastelli, folklorista appassionato, fosse 
stato fatto oggetto di uno studio ampio e sagace, dato fuori a Faenza 
nel 1903 in edizione non venale,? ignord e poteva ignorare il De 
Bartholomaeis, e ignoravo io pure.’ Anche senza attingere a questa 
fonte, undici varianti italiane, quasi tutte del tipo che fa propria- 
mente al caso nostro, ne addusse il De Bartholomaeis. La forma 
sostanzialmente pid schietta é, secondo me, da riconoscere nella 
versione raccolta nel Canton Ticino da Carlo Salvioni: 


Campo bianco, 
Semenza negra, 
Diiii ca guarda 
E trii ca mena. 


1 Nella letteratura nostra intorno a questa materia occupa il primo posto, a grande di- 
stanza dal resto, il volume Indovinelli, Dubbi, Scioglilingua del popolo siciliano raccolti ed illu 
strati da Giuseppe Pitré ¢ preceduti da uno studio sull’ Indovinello (Torino-Palermo, 1897), 
pp. ccxii e 469. 

2C to a un indovinello romagnolo (Tipo.-Lit. Montanari): elegante opuscolo in 8° gr. 
di 44 pagine. La trattazione comincia alla p. 7. Sono riferite venti versioni italiane, sette 
francesi, dieci della Spagna, tre del Portogallo, quattro rumene tradotte in francese, ed altre 
dieci spettanti a otto nazionalita. 

* A me l’indicazione venne, quando gia lo scritto mio stava per essere licenziato alls 
stampa, da un buon articolo di Emilio Lovarini (‘La prima poesia italiana’), pubblicato il 15 
novembre ultimo scorso nel giornale quotidiano Bolognese II resto del carlino, e tirato a parte, 
con qualche ritocco, quale opuscolo di 15 pagine (Bologna: Stab. poligr. riuniti). 

‘ Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari IV (Palermo, 1885), 550 (n. 85). Stando 
al Piancastelli, p. 13, noi l’avremmo si pud dire identica anche da Verona. Ma di dove The 
egli ricavata? — Non davvero dalla raccolta a cui, con intitolazione mal corrispondente, 
rinvia appié di pagina. Ben si capisce che a me interessasse di chiarirmi. Ma per quanto 
abbia fatto, non ci sono riuscito. 
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I due che guardano (manifestamente le dita che rimangono 
oziose, f{urono malamente interpretati da parecchi gid in antico per 
gli occhi; ! e ne venne che altrettanto male i ‘tre che menano’ diven- 
tassero cinque, ossia tutte quante le dita.? I] vecchio errore ha 
portato anche il De Bartholomaeis a scambiare per gli occhi ‘che 
guardano l’azione’ i Boves dell’indovinello su cui egli gettava cosi 
vivida luce, mentre é ben chiaro essere essi le dita che tengono e 
conducon la penna. E si che i buoi in questo senso erano in due delle 
versioni riferite, in una delle quali ‘tre buoi lavorano,’ e nell’altra 
shanno ‘tre buoi per arare.’* Viene cosi ad essere un di pit il 
rilevare che l’introduzione degli occhi, dovunque ci é data, non solo 
complica, ma snatura l’indovinello, allontanandolo dalla rappre- 
sntazione di cid che ne costituisce l’oggetto; snaturamento portato 
ancor pill oltre, quando, come segue in un tipo, s’introduce addirit- 
tura la mente pensatrice. Cosi accade in versioni siciliane; e la 
comunanza di questo tratto con lezioni francesi ‘ non vorra davvero 
attribuirsi né ad incontro fortuito, né ad origine popolare. 

Il non esservi luogo a dubbi riguardo a cid che i buoi raffigurano, 
non toglie che ce ne siano quanto al modo di presentare I’azione che 
liconcerne. Sta inconcusso (parlan chiaro le rime cosi facilmente 
avvertibili nel piccolo testo) che con piena ragione il Tamassia con- 
verti in boues se pareba il separeba boues del manoscritto. Ma come 
interpreteremo se pareba? Tl Tamassia ci vide parabat sibi, e lo rese 
‘si preparava.’ Sagacemente il De Bartholomaeis pensd a un uso 
speciale del parare italiano per ‘guidare al pascolo,’ ‘spingere innanzi’: 
uso pid limitato e determinato nella Toscana, pit: ampio nell’Emilia, 
ancor pil: generico nel dialetto veneziano. A complemento dei rag- 
guagli addotti posso aggiungere, grazie all’antico scolaro veronese 


' Da una stampa fiorentina del 1558 il De Bartholomaeis toglie questa lezione: ‘Campo 
bianco e lingua nera; Gli occhi la guardano e la lingua mena.’ Qui, corretto il primo ‘lingua’ 
in ‘semenza,” si rimane ancora imbarazzati dal secondo. Né dall’imbarazzo ci trae l’occorrere 
che la lingua fa in una lezione francese (Parle sans langue, Piancastelli, p. 15) e in una spa- 
guuola (Habla sin lengua, ibid., p. 17). 

. ? Lo stesso Salvioni riferisce come variante della sua lezione ‘Due la guardano e cinque 
menano.” 

* Cinque in quattro versioni castigliane ed una catalana (Piancastelli, pp. 16-17); e in 
una sesta essi diventano ‘cinco yeguas.’ Con cid si é fatto strada ad altre innovazioni. 

‘ Piancastelli, pp. 11-12 e 14-15. 
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Vittorio Mistruzzi, che proprio anche nell’applicazione che qui im. 
porta l’uso é vivo e abituale nel territorio di Verona: parar 7 bd vi gj 
dice (e par bene esser detto in tutto il veneto’) del bifolco che spinge 
avanti i buoi che trascinan l’aratro. Ben giustificata quindi l’inter. 
pretazione data alla prima frase: ‘Si spingeva innanzi i buoi.’ ? 

Eppure le cose non corrono lisce come sembrerebbe. Che per dare 
il senso indicato riesca per noi di troppo il se premesso al verbo, é 
una difficolta affatto secondaria: poté con esso volersi indicare che 
chi agiva, agiva in servigio proprio, pur non essendo lecito richia- 
marsi al Tibi aras, tibi occas, tibi seris, tibi eidem metis, detto dal 
padre al figliuolo nel Mercator di Plauto (i, 1, 71), dacché ivi il pro- 
nome ha un motivo speciale che qui manca. Ma ben altro ostacolo 
é che s’abbia pareba, e non paraba. Il De Bartholomaeis dice cosa 
che mi guarderei bene di ripetere, scrivendo, ‘Pareba é ovvia forma 
metaplastica per paraba’. II passaggio dalla 1.* coniugazione alla 
2." & tutt’altro che ovvio, e vuole giustificazioni specifiche, che, a 
buon conto, il territorio veronese, nemmeno in eta posteriori di 
parecchi secoli, non mi fornisce. E si che i documenti del suo parlare 
abbondan non poco.’ 

Ma il guaio maggiore sta nel fatto che a pareba tengono dietro, 
morfologicamente inalterati, araba e seminaba. E intanto dell’auten- 
ticita del pareba s’ha una solenne guarentigia. I] nostro documentoé 
rimato; ed -eba nel primo verso é richiesto dal teneba che gli fa riscon- 
tro nel terzo. O come si spiega una cosi grave inconseguenza? 

Dopo aver tentato varie vie (né una spiegazione di pareba da 
parére, né una sua sostituzione, né una surrogazione di teneba, né 
l’ipotesi di una licenza per ragion della rima, mi parvero partiti 

1 Tl Mistruzzi ne ha poi avuto I’attestazione positiva per Treviso. 

2 In una nota sul nostro Indovinello, pubblicata, mentre il lavoro mio si viene stam- 
pando, da Raffaele Corso, nel fascicolo Gennaio-Marzo 1928 (pp. 151-54) della rivista Il 
Folklore italiano da lui diretta, si afferma che ‘il verbo pareba non ha questo significato, 
bensi quello di formare el paio’, appaiare ibuoi. A un derivato da par non avevo mancato 
di pensare ancor io; ma ci rinunziai di fronte all’uso idiomatico positivo dei paesi in cll 
dobbiamo aggirarci, e alla mancanza di ogni legittimo riscontro per un parere, 0 parart, 
appaiare. Resta soltanto la possibilita che chi appose nel codice l’enimma abbia, lui, perso- 


nalmente, inteso in tal modo. 
3 Ha interrogato per me i suoi ricchi spogli anche il Mistruzzi. A nulla servono, badiam 
bene, né le forme di verbi quali stare, dare, andare; né le prime persone plurali del presente indi- 


vativo; né gl’imperfetti (dal pid che perfetto latino) del soggiuntivo; né i participi presenti. 
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sodisfacenti), mi sono convinto che la strada buona é quella per cui 
si mise il Bertoni gid prima che l’indovinello fosse riconosciuto per 
cid che é." 

Quanto Verona ci nega, ci é dato, se ci portiamo ad oriente, da 
territori che incorniciano il seno settentrionale dell’Adriatico. L’-eva 
per l’imperfetto dell’indicativo di prima coniugazione, o schietto, 
o ridotto ad -ea, o alterato in -wa, persiste sulle rive della Livenza ? 
e in parlate Istriane;* ed era uno dei tratti caratteristici di quel 
dialetto indigeno triestino, che, non ancor spento in citta un secolo 
addietro, si pud dire vissuto fin verso lo spirare del secolo scorso 
nella parlata della prossima Muggia.* Penso che questo -eva — mor- 
fologico, si badi bene, non fonetico — si sia propagato da habebam; 
e sono persuaso che abbia avuto assai maggior diffusione di quella 
ora accertabile, senza tuttavia che ad esso partecipasse il friulano 
schietto, nel quale altrimenti ben verosimilmente si sarebbe mante- 
nuto. Dall’antico territorio dell’ -eva ritengo dunque pervenuto il 
nostro cimelio, convenendo sostanzialmente col Bertoni, che ne pone 
la patria ‘nella zona veneto-friulana’. Anche gli-aba dovranno 
allora essere convertiti in -eba, e l’indovinello, modificato per questo 
solo rispetto, assumera questa forma: 

Boues se pareba, 
Alba pratalia areba, 


Et albo versorio teneba, 
Et negro semen semineba. 


Passando dalle regione dell’-eba -eva a quella dell’-aba -ava, fu serbato 
uno dei tre -eba metaplastici, perché teneba richiedeva una conso- 
nanza; ma gli altri due dovettero sgombrare il campo. Unicamente 


1 V. p. 293. 

* Il Bertoni ne aveva fatto cenno alla p. 109 della sua Italia dialettale (Manuali Hoepli; 
Milano, 1916); e tre esempi (pensea, lassea, sfoghea) offre nella versione di Sacile (p. 526) la 
novelletta della ‘gentil donna di Guascogna’ dentro alla ben nota raccolta del Papanti: J par- 
lari italiani in Certaldo alla festa del V Centenario (Centenario di morte) di Messer Giovanni 
Boccacci. 

* Nel volume del Papanti indicheré le versioni di Pola (laghiva, da lagava, lasciava, p. 617) 
¢ Rovigno (supurtiva, p. 618; e vi si veda la nota 2). 

‘ Per I’-eva in questo linguaggio, dall’Ascoli chiamato tergestino, additerd quanto da lui 
é detto alla p. 464 del t. X° dell’Archivio Glottologico. E I’ Archivio, coi ‘Testi’ raccolti e 
publicati da Jacopo Cavalli nel t. XII°, pp. 268 sgg. dell’ Archivio Glottologico, fornisce esempi 
muggesi quanti mai si vogliono. 
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cosi mi pare che l’incongruenza ottenga una spiegazione piena e non 
artificiosa. 

Tratta fuori questa fastidiosissima spina, che avrebbe impedito 
di avere poi perfettamente libero l’uso della mano, posso volgermi 
a una questione pii essenziale e studiarmi di determinar bene jl 
linguaggio del documento. 

Se non nell’intenzione, va coll’espressione un po’ troppo oltre i] 
Tamassia, usando, come s’é udito,! la frase ‘canzone italiana’; 
rimane molto al di la del giusto lo Scherillo parlando di ‘volgare 
latino’ e soggiungendo cid che da lui si soggiunge;? gli si mette a 
fianco il Bertoni, dicendo che ‘il componimento’ (si ricordi che si 
credeva di non aver altro che un frammento) ‘doveva essere in 
latino rustico’; ma non mi appaga abbastanza neppure il De Bar- 
tholomaeis, che scrive: ‘Semivolgare dird anch’io’ (materialmente 
lepiteto non era uscito da altre bocche) ‘quel testicciuolo; ma, in 
realta, lo si potrebbe dire addirittura volgare, perché quel tanto 
di latino che vi fa mostra, é¢ dovuto evidentemente alle abitudini 
ortografiche e grammaticali dello scriba. A viva voce esso sonava 
alquanto diversamente da come fu fissato sulla carta.’ 

Il contesto mi porta a credere che la diversita, posto che ci sia 
stata, s'immagini considerevolmente maggiore del vero. M/’inganno 
io pensando che ‘dovuto evidentemente alle abitudini . . . grammati- 
cali dello scriba’ si giudichi il boves? — Ora, non mi é lecito affermar 
nulla per Verona; ma quanto al territorio d’origine, non dubito che 
boves fosse la forma abituale, dacché la terminazione -s per il plurale 
apparisce ben salda nel ‘tergestino’ per il genere femminile e solo 
coll’andar del tempo vi si é andata perdendo per il mascolino.’ — 
Plurale neutro latino in origine alba pratalia; ma per chi lo scrisse 
poté essere, e secondo me ebbe ad esser piuttosto, femminile sin- 
golare. — A semen, neutro e perd forma comune ai due massimi casi, 
nulla vietava la conservazione di una consonante finale da cui la 
parlata non rifuggiva punto.— Quanto alla congiunzione copulativa, 
chi ricorra al facsimile,‘ la vedra rappresentata dalla consuetissima 
sigla. — E cos} di graficamente latino, per cid che concerne morfo- 


1 V. p. 292. 2 Tbid. 3 Archivio Glottologico, I, 518, n. 2, e X, 461. 
4 Dove sia data, ho detto alla p. 292. 
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logia e fonetica, ci troviamo ridotti ad avere solo il 6 intervocalico 
di -eba -aba, che tuttavia poté sonare in modo da dar luogo, non 
foss’altro, a incertezze. Si pensi allo spagnuolo. 

Volgendoci dal lato opposto, si considerino i tratti schiettamente 
volgari che a noi si offrono: e da 7 breve tonico in negro; -o da -um 
atono di uscita in albo, uersorio, negro; caduta del -t in paraba, araba, 
teneba, seminaba; se, proclitico; verosimilmente in funzione di dativo. 

Ma anche sul lessico é da fissare |’attenzione; e la richiamano le 
voci pratalia, versorio, albo, alba. 

Per pratalia é giusto che si desideri di pit che le allegazioni topo- 
nomastiche, anche se dateci nelle carte in maniera da mostrarci la 
denominazione concepita come un Pratalia, -lie.1 In essa v’é pur 
sempre un carattere fossile; e nella dizione ‘Badia a Prataglia’, usuale 
tuttora per la pid: nota delle Prataglie, noi sentiam riecheggiarci un 
Abbatia ad pratalia. Neppure ci basterebbe, anche moltiplicandosene 
gli esempi, il pratale che il Glossario du-cangiano ha da una carta del 
983 della diocesi di Apt in Provenza. Ma non manca il prataglia 
nome comune; e ce ne accresce geograficamente il valore l’esserci 
dato dal Boiardo. Alle citazioni che trovo in vocabolarii, Orl. Inn., 
I, xxvi, 13, e II, v, 13, aggiungasi II, v, 48.? 

Non tralasceré di rilevare che veramente si arano i campi, anziché 
i prati, od anzi, volendo tenersi pid stretti al valore da assegnarsi 
per ragione analogica a prataglia, le praterie. Chi cercasse di giusti- 
ficare la cosa ricorrendo all’idea della trasformazione di prati in 
campi, s'inerpicherebbe 14 dove é da camminare per il piano. Varra 
meglio dedurne che s’ha a far con persona che, non contadino, non 
ha qui lo scrupolo dell’esattezza. 

Versorium, non attestato negli scritti a noi pervenuti dall’anti- 
chita,’ risalira nondimeno al tempo nel quale furono inventati gli 


1 Nel Regesto di Camaldoli, che fa parte dei Regesta chartarum Italiae pubblicati dall’ Isti- 
tuto Storico, e di cui usci nel 1907 (Roma: Loescher) il Vol. I, nonché innumerevoli esempi 
di mon{ast]. de Pratalia, s’incontra fino dal 1008 (num. 12) iusta Prataliam. 

* ‘La gid nel piano all’aperta prataglia’; ‘Come fu in terra, tutta la prataglia Dintorno 
intorno comincid a tremare’; ‘E fuggito ne é via per la prataglia’. 

* Plauto ha bens! versoria, nel Mescator v. 876 e nel Trinummus v. 1026: sostantivo fem- 
minile, 0 piuttosto aggettivo di funis usato in genere femminile. Designa la fune con cui si 
gira la vela. 
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aratra che da Palladio (i, 42, 1) sentiam dire aurita. E forse indicd 
in origine determinatamente la parte che i nostri chiamano ‘oree- 
chio’, ufficio della quale é di rovesciare, versare, la zolla che il vomere 
ha sollevato. Versoir la denominano tuttora i francesi. Ma nella 
Francia stessa il significato ebbe ad essere anche pitt ampio; giacché 
altrimenti non s’intenderebbe l’esempio cavato nel Du Cange dagli 
Statuta Castri Redaldi, dove apparisce come strumento agrario per 
sé stesso: — plaustra, aratra vel versoria, ligones. Penso dunque che 
sia stato detto versortum l’aratro con vomere munito di uno o due 
orecchi: varieta conveniente alle terre grasse. Tali essendo quelle 
di molta parte del Veneto, si capisce ottimamente che essa vi avesse 
largo uso. E il vocabolo vi si perpetud; e da Verona alla Livenza 
diventd, e continua ad essere la denominazione per I’aratro in genere,! 
mentre in territori contermini, a ponente e a mezzogiorno, il posto 
é occupato da un pid di provenienza longobarda, che dalla latinita 
medievale ci é presentato copiosamente nella forma, prossima all’ori- 
gine, plovum. E poiché Verona, anche se l’indovinello si manifesti 
importato, conserva sempre per noi importanza speciale, riferird 
come nei Piccolo Dizionario del dialetto moderno della citta di Verona 
di G. L. Patuzzi, G. e A. Bolognini (Verona, 1900) si abbia: ‘Versor, 
s.m. Vomere, Aratro’, rilevando la circostanza che, insieme col 
tutto, la parola seguiti a disignare anche cid che in esso dovett’ essere 
cosi chiamato dapprima. Né mi staccherd da versor, senza badare 
al verbo da cui dipende, cioé il teneba, e senza citare un passo di 
Columella, ii, 2, 25, in cui esso occorre analogamente con aratrum: 
. . . Bubulcum autem per proscissum ingredi oportet alternisque versi- 
bus obliquum tenere aratrum, et alternis certo plenoque sulcare. Non 
mi sfugge che questo tenere aratrum converrebbe a noi maggiormente 
senza l’obliquum. 

Chi giudicasse ricercato l’aggettivo albo, commetterebbe uno spro- 
posito madornale. Si aspetterebbe egli forse invece, non diciam 
bianco, ma blanco? Che questo sia voce germanica, é noto a tutti. 
Ma credo di poter anche affermare che nel dominio romanzo, dove 
é riuscita poco meno che a soffocare la rivale latina e ha spento la 


1 A cid che, tenendosi sulle generali e non bene esattamente aveva detto lo Scherillo, ba 
aggiunto indicazioni specifiche e precise il Bertoni. 
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coscienza del suo vero valore in quell’opportunissimo e vitalissimo 
neologismo che fu nella latinita pii o men tarda il sostantivo alba,' 
la sua propagazione avvenne da una sola regione. A cid m’induce la 
considerazione che il germanico blank si riferisce alla luminosita 
anziché al colore. I] passaggio alla significazione acquisita fu dunque 
un fatto speciale, da attribuirsi pertanto a uno speciale territorio. 
E che questo sia stato la Francia del Nord, non é dubitabile. Ivi 
appunto la sparizione di albus é pit’ completa che altrove; e deve 
pertanto essere ritenuta anche piii precoce.? Stando le cose in questa 
maniera, non altro che albo, alba, potremmo avere nel nostro testo; 
el’avercelo é una riprova di antichita. 

Accanto ai fatti d’ordine positivo deve esserne rilevato uno nega- 
tivo. Nei quattro versi non apparisce punto l’articolo, mentre lo 
usa tre volte nell’interpretazione sua il Tamassia * e a ‘buoi’ lo da 
allo stesso modo il De Bartholomaeis nella sua traduzione del solo 
primo verso.‘ Orbene: se ‘prati’ o ‘prato’ e ‘aratro’ non ne hanno 
bisogno pitt che non ne abbia ‘seme’, a cui non fu dato, ‘buoi’ vi 
avrebbe diritto, e la mancanza ha sapore latino. Sennonché nelle 
stesse precise condizioni si trovano i Giuramenti di Strasburgo, tanto 
che un tempo s’era potuto immiginare che l’uso dell’articolo fosse 
nella Francia principiato nell’intervallo fra il loro profferimento e 
la composizione della Santa Eulalia, dove invece l’articolo é in pieno 
vigore. E non é gia questa la sola traccia latina che nei Giwramenti 
si abbia; sicché se ad essi, nonostante cid, si attribuisce l’epiteto di 
‘volgari’, ‘volgare’ col medesimo, e anzi con maggior diritto, dopo 
tutto cid che s’é visto, dichiareremo senza le altrui riserve |’indovi- 
nello del codice veronese. Che se in esso occorrono cose che forse, e 
in un caso con certezza, non erano del parlar locale della citta in cui, 


1 Sostantivo, dopo essere stato, beninteso, aggettivo, con un sostantivo che il rumeno 
siua alba conforta a credere essere stato dies, piuttosto che luz, suggerito dal virgiliano Regina 
¢ speculis ut primum albescere lucem vidit (Aen., iv, 586). Albescente die occorre del resto in 
Ammiano Marcellino, xix, 7, 8, e in un Sermone di S. Agostino. Che nei parlanti latino si sia 
sentito il bisogno di una parola che esprimesse la fase intermedia fra il crepuscolo e I’aurora, 
ben si capisce. Sentirlo dovettero specialmente, e provvedere, i campagnuoli, sempre matti- 
hieri. 

* V. Ott, Etude sur les couleurs en vieux frangais (Parigi, 1899), p. 1. 
* V. p. 292. Naturalmente non é da tener conto del supplemento ‘II bifolco.” 
* V. p. 296. 
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secondo ogni verosimiglianza, fu messo in iscritto, l’importanza lin- 
guistica del cimelio, invece di scemare, viene ad essere accresciuta, 
Appunto quel pareba che colla sua discordanza dava tanta noia, 
dimostra la remota antichita di una spiccata caratteristica dialettale, 
che si poteva credere assai pitt tarda. Cid che il documento perde 
per un rispetto, é riacquistato per un altro in misura maggiore 
d’assai. 

Chiaro pertanto quanto importi la sua determinazione crono- 
logica. Mi affida pienamente quella data dello Schiaparelli,’ nel 
quale alla perizia somma ed alla oculatezza si accompagna una 
grande prudenza. E si rifletta come qui ci troviamo in possesso di 
quella nozione topografica, di cui la mancanza é una delle cause 
precipue d’incertezza e di errori nelle datazioni dei paleografi. 

Abbiamo dunque un documento, che, venendosi a porre sui confini 
del secolo ottavo e del nono (vogliamo noi dire fra il 780 e 1’820?), 
toglie il primato ai Giuramenti.? Rimane loro quello della solennita. 


Ma il nuovo venuto si avvantaggia per altri rispetti. 
In primo luogo abbiamo dei versi: tali ci si mostrano in modo 


inoppugnabile col fatto della rima. E dalla considerazione della 
rima torna opportuno che si principii. 

Esatta e bisillaba, porta un contributo apprezzabile alla storia 
tuttora mal nota e lacunosa di questo che ben deve dirsi un elemento 
essenziale della versificazione romanza. Ci attesta che intorno 
all’ottocento esso era usato volgarmente in Italia tale e quale fu poi 


sempre presso di noi. 

Sotto un altro riguardo essa muta di aspetto, a seconda che si 
consideri quale, previa la semplice e inoppugnabile posposizione di 
separaba a boues, é offerta dalla lezione diplomatica, oppure nel 
testo che si é stati condotti a restituire dall’indomito pareba.* Nella 
forma restituita la rima é continua e unica; e non suscita osserva- 
zioni. Nella diplomatica, oltre ad essere duplice, é incrociata: dispo- 
sizione su cui fissd molto l’attenzione il De Bartholomaeis, per essa 


soprattutto venendo a convincersi che i quattro versi corressero sulle 
2 V. p. 201. 
2 Della data dell’842, che sempre si assegnd al testo romanzo, non mi ha punto indotto 
a dubitare lo scritto di J. W. Thompson nello Specutum, I (1926), 410-438. 


3 V. p. 297. 
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bocche in altro ordine che quello in cui li troviam scritti.! Non si 
dica che qui non c’é pit’ materia disputabile se l’incrociamento non 
é originario. Originario o no, nella regione veronese esso esiste; ed 
io non sono propenso ad attribuirlo col De Bartholomaeis a smemora- 
taggine di chi scrisse. Lo ritengo voluto; e con cid mi impongo 
lobbligo di guardare se non ne venga un ostacolo alla datazione che 
ho accolto, dovendosi riconoscere come stabilito che la rima fu a 
lungo consecutiva prima che incrociata.? Incrociarla fu raffinatezza. 
Possiam noi supporla per un tempo necessariamente poco o tanto 
anteriore a quello in cui i versi, con una alterazione patente, furono 
apposti sul codice, e propriamente per il tempo in cui dalla regione 
dell’ -eba passarono a quella dell’ -aba? 

Io credo che si. Naturalmente solo in testi latini pud essere 
cercata la storia della rima nell’etd romana e durante i primi secoli 
del medioevo. Ora, che l’idea dell’incrociamento tardasse tanto ad 
affacciarsi quanto si vorrebbe, non mi sembra verosimile. A buon 
conto un esempio — sia pur mosca bianca —s’incontra fino dal 
secolo settimo.* E qualche cosa di ben atto a suggerirlo si ebbe da 
quando gli emistichii dell’usitatissimo tetrametro trocaico catalettico 
e dei suoi riflessi ritmici furono dall’innografia cristiana convertiti 
in versetti, che alternativamente si vengono succedendo con uscita 
piana e sdrucciola.* Va poi considerato che l’indovinello della scrit- 
tura comunque concepito ed espresso, spetta in particolar modo alla 

Pp. 202, 203. 

* Si veda, per non citar altro, Wilhelm Meyer, ‘Der Ludus de Antichristo und Uber die 
lateinischen Rythmen’, nelle Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittelalterlicher Rythmik, I, 195, 
¢ prima nelle Sitzungsber. der bayer. Akad. der Wissensch., phil.-hist. K1., 1882, p. 70. 

* Versiculi familiae Benchuir: W. Meyer, Ges. Abh., I, 192 e 222; Sitzungsber., 66 e 96. 

* Commenti le mie parole Beda (672-735), De arte metrica, col. 173 nel t. XC della Patro- 
logia latina del Migne: 

‘De metro trochaico. Metrum trochaicum tetrametrum, quod a poetis graecis et latinis 
frequentissime ponitur, recipit locis omnibus trocheum, spondeum omnibus praeter tertium. 
Currit autem alternis versiculis ita ut prior habeat pedes quatuor, posterior pedes tres et 
syllabam. Huius exemplum totus hymmus ille pulcherrimus: 

Hymnum dicat turba fratrum, 
Hymnum cantus personet; 
Christo regi concinentes, 
Laudes demus debitas.’ 

L’errore metrico in cui Beda é incorso e rispetto al quale giovera rinviare al Meyer, Ges. 
Abh., II, 48-49, qui non ci tocca. 
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scuola. Col Piancastelli che lo riguarda come cosa di popolo,' non 
molti, credo, vorranno consentire. Basta che il popolo, dove pii 
dove meno, quando piii quando meno, e in molti luoghi e soprattutto 
in lunghi periodi, anche punto, se lo sia fatto proprio. Per conse- 
guenza é ammissibile che la rima incrociata, sebbene tuttora arti- 
ficiosa e non consueta, fino dal secolo ottavo venisse in esso a intro- 


dursi. 
Con questo discorso mi é accaduto di indebolire un sostegno per 


Yopinione del De Bartholomaeis riguardo all’ordine genuino dei 
quattro versi. Egli inverte il secondo ed il terzo, e propone: 


Boues se pareba 

Et albo uersorio teneba; 
Alba pratalia araba 

Et negro semen seminaba. 


Viene dal De Bartholomaeis anche la disposizione tipografica. 

Il vantaggio, a cui attribuisce gran peso, di ottenere, convertendo 
in baciata la rima incrociata, ‘una costituzione ritmica’ che gli pare 
‘affatto conforme a quella della poesia popolare’, non solo, dopo 
quanto son venuto dicendo, ha perduto d’importanza, ma, per il 
nostro indovinello, cozza contro la tradizione. Delle undici versioni 
da lui riportate due sole hanno rime baciate; e di esse una appartiene 
al tipo artefatto, che intrude il pensatore.? In tutte le altre la rispon- 
denza che s’abbia, e che generalmente s’ha di fatto (che voglia essere 
di assonanza, non nuoce punto), é del primo verso col terzo e soprat- 
tutto del secondo col quarto.* Essa ha dunque carattere d’incrocio. 

Alla ragione ritmica invalidata, pud tuttavia sostituirsene una 
d’ordine affine. I quattro versi variano nella misura. Si direbbe 
che s’aggruppino a due a due: pit corti i due primi, l’uno di sei, 
l’altro di sette sillabe, ma tali che l’orecchio li pud equiparare; pil 
lunghi, e propriamente novenarii, giusta la terminologia nostra, il 

1 In tutta la trattazione indicata a p. 294; e poi, ex professo, pp. $11 sgg.: ‘Adesso si affac- 
cia una questione. Si é sempre fin qui sottinteso che autore sia stato il popolo. . . .’ 

2 V. p. 295. Convengono sotto il rispetto della rima, e per lo stesso motivo mancano di va- 


lore, anche gli altri esemplari del medesimo tipo. 
3 Serva d’esempio la lezione che, senza punto mirare a cid di cui ora si tratta, addussi 


alla p. 294. 
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terzo e il quarto. Orbene: dall’ordinamento che il De Bartholomaeis 
propugna, resulta un effetto ritmico pit sodisfacente che quello 
della condizione tradizionale; a coppie di versetti di misura differente 
che si succedono, sono certo preferibili gruppi che, costituiti di 
elementi diversi, come segue, poniamo, nel decasillabo francese 
(4+ 6, oppure 6 + 4), si faccian riscontro. Pud parlare agli occhi 
la disposizione tipografica usata dal De Bartholomaeis e da me 
riprodotta. 

Vero altresi che, come dice il De Bartholomaeis, ‘sarebbero pitt 
armonicamente collocate le due proposizioni coordinate’, cioé quelle 
precedute da et; né va taciuto che se al primo et, manifestamente 
inopportuno, sarebbe facile mettere rimedio, togliendolo, la sop- 
pressione guasterebbe gratuitamente la uniformita di misura del 
terzo e quarto verso. 

Per ultimo riconosceré col De Bartholomaeis un vantaggio nella 
successione degli atti: vantaggio a cui nulla detrae la retta interpre- 
tazione del boves: boves-dita e versorio-penna, prato-carta e aratura- 
scrittura, stanno meglio in immediato contatto che disgiunti.! 

C’é dunque realmente una certa verosimiglianza che una dispo- 
sizione diversa sia preceduta a quella resultante dal codice.? La 
possibilita é€ data innegabilmente dalle tante bocche per le quali 
lindovinello, in quanto tale, era passato via via. 

Ed ecco che appunto dobbiamo ora considerarlo come documento 
folkloristico. E il primo, assolutamente il primo del suo genere che 
ci si affacci in volgare neolatino; e si ¢ perpetuato per altri undici 
secoli nelle memorie e nella tradizione. Che al popolo, come ho accen- 
nato poco addietro, sia da ritenere venuto dalle scuole, non fa che 
aggiungere una manifestazione di pit per quella gran verita, che non 
so quanto di cid che corre tra il popolo non é sua creazione. 

Eleviamoci al di sopra di esso, veniamo fra la gente colta, e 
teniamoci ben sicuri, anche prima di essercene accertati, che l’indo- 
Vinello nostro non pud mancare nella letteratura latina di quel 


‘ * Le cose bensi muterebbero (e il Corso lo dichiara) coll’interpretazione da questi voluta. 
p. 296, n. 2. 

* Non so se le osservazioni mie indurrebbero il Lovarini (v. p. 294, n. 3) a modificare il suo 
atteggiamento nettamente contrario all’ipotesi del De Bartholomaeis (pp. 13-15 nell’es- 


tratto-opuscolo). 
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primo medioevo, che, in certi luoghi, tanto si compiacque di tal 
fatta di esercizi. 

Il non occorrere esso fra i cento di quel Sinfosio (Symphosius) 
che fu maestro del genere alle eta immediatamente successive, é 
a mio vedere una conseguenza, e pud dirsi un indizio di pii, che 
questi, come porta l’opinione prevalente, vuol essere assegnato all’an- 
tichita: quarto secolo o quinto. Sinfosio, quando usava l’atramentum, 
scriveva ancora col calamus, non colla penna. Se la penna, che, 
bianca, geme il nero inchiostro, sopra una superficie piii o meno 
bianca ancor essa, fosse stata nella sua mano, dalla penna, anziché 
dal graphium, ossia dallo stilo, del quale 


Altera pars reuocat quidquid pars altera fecit, 


vedremmo cominciare la sua raccolta. 

Fra i riscontri medievali assegno cronologicamente il primo posto 
al numero 9 di una collezione di dodici enimmi, che il Diimmler 
allogé nell’Appendice ai Carmina di Bonifazio, l’evangelizzatore della 


Germania (Poetae latini aevi Carolini, t. I), e stimd (p. 3) dovuta a 
un autore del suo tempo e della sua nazione, facendola con cid 
anglosassone e della prima meta del secolo VIII, o git di li. Esso 
consta di tre soli versi, quanti ne hanno sistematicamente tutti quelli 


di Sinfosio. Lo riferisco: 


Candida uirgo suas lacrimas dum seminat atras, 
Tetra per albentes linquit uestigia campos, 
Lucida stelligeri ducentia ad atria coeli. 


Anglosassone potra essere l’autore, sebbene cid non sia afferma- 
bile colla sicurezza colla quale vuol essere dichiarato cristiano ed 
ecclesiastico; ma a me non par dubbio che, al contrario di quanto 
mostra di ritenere il Diimmler, egli precedette, e non segui, Aldelmo, 
che sappiam nato nel 709. Cid mi sembra apparir manifesto dal 
confronto coll’enimma corrispondente nella centuria che, emulando 
e sopraffacendo Sinfosio, Aldelmo compose con un numero di versi 
grado grado crescente. Eccolo: 
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DE PENNA SCRIPTORIA 


Me pridem genuit candens onocrotalus ! albam 
Gutture qui patulo sorbet de gurgite lymphas. 
Pergo per albentes directo tramite campos, 
Candentique uiae uestigia caerula linquo, 
Lucida nigratis fuscans anfractibus arua. 

Nec satis est unum per campos pandere callem, 
Semita quin potius milleno tramite tradit, 
Quae non errantes ad coeli culmina uexit. 


La comunanza delle espressioni albentes campos (v. 2 e v. 3), 
lucida (v. 3 e v. 5), vestigia (v. 2 e v. 4), la rispondenza prossima di 
linquit (v. 2) e linquo (v. 4), e la convenienza del concetto finale, 
non ovvio e dove pure é comune il coeli, mettono fuor di questione 
uno stretto rapporto; né esso pud essere concepito, secondo me, in 
altra maniera che questa: l’enimma di Aldelmo é amplificazione di 
quello dell’Anonimo. 

Questo dovett’essere noto anche a un Eusebio, enimmatico lui 
stesso. Giudichi il lettore: 


Der PENNA 


Natura simplex stans, non sapio undique quicquam, 
Sed mea nunc sapiens uestigia quisque sequetur; 
Nunc tellurem habitans, prius ethera celsa uagabar; 
Candida conspicior, uestigia tetra relinquens.? 


Qui il concetto fondamentale é diventato secondario; ma l’ultimo 
verso si pud dire tutto derivato dall’Anonimo.* 

Personaggio ben conosciuto Tatwine, 0, con un poco di abuso, 
Tatuino, morto nel 734, dopo essere stato per tre anni arcivescovo 
diCanterbury. Eglié venerato qual santo. Anche fra i suoi quaranta 
enimmi ce n’é uno che non é inutile riportare: 


1 Nel Migne, da cui trascrivo (Patr. lat., LXXXIX, 192), onocratalus. Degli onocrotali 
Plinio, x, 181, dice: ‘Gallia hos septentrionali proxima Oceano mittit’. Il verso che segue 
nifa dubitar tuttavia che Aldelmo abbia nella mente un altro uccello. Cf. p. 309. 

* Berichte iiber die Verhandl. der k. Sachs Ges. der Wissensch. zu Leipzig, 1877, p. 49. 

* Mal poteva accorgersene |’Ebert, editore, dacché I’Anonimo era tuttora inedito. Cid 
tli fece erroneamente credere ed affermare che Eusebio avesse benutat Aldelmo. 
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DE PENNA 


Natiua penitus natione, heu! fraudor ab hoste; 
Nam superas quondam pernix auras penetrabam: 
Vincta tribus, nunc in terris persoluo tributum; 
Planos compellor sulcare per equora campos; 
Causa laboris amoris tum fontes lacrimarum 
Semper compellit me aridis infundere sulcis.' 


Il quarto verso é da ravvicinare al terzo di Aldelmo; il secondo e 
terzo manifestano col terzo di Eusebio un/’affinita, nella quale il 
prima e il poi non appaiono manifesti.” 

Accanto agli enimmi della Penna ce ne sono altri di argomento 
affine, da cui prendo ora qualche cosa, serbando il meglio per un 


altro momento. 
All’Inchiostro l’Anonimo, dopo averlo fatto parlare della sua 
composizione, mette in bocca: 


Lucifica nigris tune nuntio regna figuris, 
Late per innumeros albos si spargas agellos. 


E in Tatuino, De litteris, vuol essere rilevato il verso 


Tosta ministrantes nitidis et fercula mensis,* 


nel quale é ben da scorgere il contrasto di colore fra lettera e carta; 
contrasto apertamente significato in un altro De litierts — di Eu- 
sebio* — colla frase nos tetre ludimus albis; e nell’altro suo De mem- 
branis; * le quali, mute prima, diventano eloquenti, 


Candida . . . cum arua lustramur millibus atris.® 


Salvo il dubbio concernente |’Anonimo, ci siamo sempre aggirati 
nel mondo anglosassone; al quale, con Aldelmo, Tatuino, Eusebio, 
appartiene anche Bonifazio, autore di una serie di enimmi, che tutti 
hanno per soggetto virti e vizi. Giustamente fu detto che ‘nessuna 


1 Op. cit., pp. 38-34. Non sard, credo, il solo a non appagarmi del penultimo verso, anche 
se l'Ebert non vi appone nessuna nota. 

2 Che Eusebio dipenda pid o meno da Tatuino, e non vice-versa, é in genere opinione noD 
infondata dell’Ebert, pp. 27-28. 

3 Op. cit., p. 33. 

4 Ibid., p. 43. 5 Ibid., p. 48. 

6 Un’antica chiosa spiega litteris. Aldelmo (v. qui dietro) induce piuttosto a credere che 
si voglia riferirsi ai righi. 
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nazione dell’occidente, per quanto sappiamo, si é tanto dilettata a 
quel giuoco di spirito e fantasia che diciamo indovinello, come nel 
secolo ottavo gli Anglosassoni’.' Ed essi ne ebbero in quel tempo 
anche una ragguardevole collezione nel linguaggio loro proprio,’ nella 
quale non mancano gli argomenti nostri. S’abbia qui tutta intera 
la traduzione dell’enimma in cui domina la penna: * 


Io vidi quattro mirabili esseri 

viaggiare insieme: scure erano le loro tracce, 

le impronte nerissime. Era veloce nel viaggio, 
pid forte degli uccelli; colei che si libra nell’aria 
si tuffd sotto l’onda. Indefesso lavorava 

il lottante guerriero che indicava il cammino 

a tutti e quattro sopra lo spesso oro. 


Dubito che s’inganni il Trautmann, dotto illustratore, vedendo 
significato nell’ultima frase ‘L’ornamento d’oro all’orlo superiore del 
calamaio’; e a torto di sicuro egli ravvicina la prima frase del quinto 
verso col sorbet de gurgite lymphas del De penna scriptoria di Aldelmo, 
riferendo alla penna, soggetto indubitabile del periodo nel testo 
anglosassone, cid che il verso latino dice dell’onocrotalus.t Retta- 
mente nel ‘lottante guerriero’ si sara veduto il braccio; rettamente 
i ‘quattro che insieme viaggiano’ saranno intesi come la penna e le 
tre dita che la maneggiano. E nonostante il raddoppiamento e una 
certa discordanza, la scrittura, del pari che nelle ‘impronte nerissime’ 
del terzo verso, é da riconoscere nelle ‘tracce oscure’, del secondo, 
respingendo l’idea di vedere significato in questa il trascorrere della 
penna;® idea suscitabile dal fatto che nell’enimma del calamaio‘ la 


! Traduco il primo periodo del proemio dell’Ebert a Tatuino ed Eusebio: op. cit., p. 20. 

* Sono ricorso per lumi a un valente conoscitore dell’anglosassone: il prof. Aldo Ricci, del 
quale la Casa editrice Sansoni ha pubblicato di recente (senza data) il volumetto ‘Cynewulf’: 
Il sogno della Croce: Cristo: antichi poemetti anglosassoni, riveduti nel testo, con versione a fronte, 
introduzione e note. Da lui ho cosi saputo che nell’attribuzione degli enimmi a Cynewulf quasi 
hessuno persiste. E ne ho avuto la versione letterale, ed esatta di quelli che per me potevano 
presentare interesse. 

* 52° (Tupper), 51° (Wyatt), o 49°, a seconda degli editori. 

* Ha egli creduto che fosse da correggere la lezione? Se il qui si lascia facilmente mutare 
in que, sorbet non pud, anche solo per ragione del metro, essere convertito in sorbeo. 

* Che sia da respingere, ho dal Ricci; il quale mi insegna che la ripetizione, giusta le 
maps della poesia anglosassone, conferma cid a cui parrebbe mettere ostacolo. 

98°, 0 91°. 
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penna, invece che bianca, come siam soliti vederla, apparisce nera.! 
E bruna, anziché bianca, ci é rappresentata la ‘superficie’ su cui 
scorre la penna, nell’altro enimma?* che ha per soggetto un codice, 
e propriamente, si crede, un codice della Bibbia. 

In altre regioni ci trasporta, sola ed unica per un’eta cosi antica, 
una raccolta pervenutaci in un numero considerevole di manoscritti, 
della quale l’ultima e migliore edizione s’é avuta da Wilhelm Meyer: 
Considerazioni ritmiche lo portano ad attribuirlo al territorio longo- 
bardo; ‘ e di andare oltralpe ben si pud dire che vietino certi soggetti, 
e in primo luogo il baco da seta. Quanto al tempo, non si pud venire 
pid in qua dell’ottavo secolo (il Meyer non esclude il settimo), se ad 
esso appartiene realmente uno dei codici.’ Che tutti i 62 enimmi 
abbiano un numero identico di versi, sara dovuto all’esempio di Sin- 
fosio; e il numero sara di sei per effetto di raddoppiamento:’ i tre 
versi diventan tre coppie. 

Patria verosimile e cronologia m’inducono a dare per disteso il 
numero 25 De litteris, sebbene soltanto i due primi versi abbiano 
importanza per noi: 

Nascimur albenti loco, sed nigrae sorores; 
tres unito simul nos creant ictu parentes. 
Multimoda nobis facies et nomina multa, 
meritumque dispar, uox et diversa sonandi. 
Nunquam sine nostra nos domo detinet ullus, 
nec una responsum dat sine pari roganti. 


Ed ora che abbiamo raccolto questo materiale, serviamocene 
come termine di confronto per l’indovinello nostro. 

Esso rappresenta l’azione dello scrivere coll’immagine dell’ara- 
tura. Nei riscontri addotti questa ci é data soltanto, e con ben minor 
rilievo, da Tatuino: compellor sulcare campos; aridis sulcis. Ma la 
corrispondenza diventa spiccata, se in Aldelmo, invece che |’enimma 
De penna scriptoria, ne consideriamo uno De pugillaribus,’ riguar- 


1 Vy. 26-27: ‘Ora il mio tesoro lo custodisce un nemico rapace, il quale una volta portd 
lontano il compagno del lupo.’ E il Trautmann annota: ‘II compagno del lupo é il corvo, quindi 
si tratta di una penna di corvo’; e aggiunge che ‘gia al v. 25 si allude al fatto che questa penna 
é nera’, intendendo di riferirsi all’espressione ‘qualcosa di scuro’, che il calamaio dice di ‘cid 
che piomba su’ di lui ‘dal di sopra’. 2 27°, 26°, o 24°. 

3 Abh., II, 162-79. Precede un proemio di 8 pagine (154-62). 

4 P. 161. 5 P, 155. 6 V. qui dietro, p. 306. 7 Migne, LXXXIX, 198. 
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dante cioé, invece che la scrittura con penna ed inchiostro, quella 
con stilo, su tavolette cerate. Ivi, dopo che si sono indicati la cera, 
il legno, il cuoio col quale pit tavolette si riunivano insieme, si pro- 
segue: 

Nunc ferri stimulus faciem proscindit amenam, 

Flexibus et sulcos obliquat ad instar aratri. 


Ecco qui il nostro araba; ecco il versorio; i quali alla stessa maniera 
ci sono offerti da Eusebio nel piii semplice suo enimma De cera colle 
parole iniziali 

Equalem facie, scindit me uomer acutus.! 

Si osservi e si rifletta. Prendera saldezza di convincimento e di 
cosa dimostrata l’idea, che l’indovinello dell’aratura-scrittura sia 
stato concepito in origine per la scrittura con lo stilo su cera, alla 
quale soltanto propriamente conviene. Questa verita fu vista molto 
bene dal Piancastelli, che ne trattd in parecchie pregevoli pagine 
della sua memoria (25-32), viziate solo dal preconcetto della schietta 
popolarita di cid che popolare mal poté nascere, ma solo, e relati- 
vamente, divenne.? Assai opportunamente egli cita espressioni e 
passi, agevolmente accrescibili, da cui appare manifesto come il 
ravvicinamento fra lo scrivere sulla cera e l’arare fosse familiarissimo 
ai latini. Gia, basterebbe a dimostrarlo la storia del vocabolo 
exarare. 

Lindovinello nostro é dunque un adattamento. Nel trapasso, 
alaratura s’é aggiunta la semina, che allo scrivere con lo stilo era 
estranea, tanto che al verso citato poco fa Eusebio aggiunge 
quest’altro, 

At sulcata manens, semper sum seminis expers. 


Cid non tolse che essa fosse nel De pugillartbus introdotta da Aldelmo 
per vestire un concetto di cui conosciamo I’origine.* Dopo i due versi 
riferiti abbiamo da lui questi altri: 

Sed semen segeti de coelo ducitur almum, 

Quod largos generat millena fruge maniplos. 


Ma anche senza dover cascare dal cielo, il seme ci é offerto dai 
nscontri. Ci é dato dal piii antico Anonimo, prima nell’enimma 


* Berichte, p. 48. 2 V. qui indietro, p. 304. 3 V. p. 306. 
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per noi principale col seminat, seguito da campos, e poi in quello 
dell’inchiostro, collo spargas, associato ad agellos. Seme é appunto 
normalmente l’inchiostro. Ma siccome l’inchiostro é liquido, ne viene 
che all’idea del seme possa accoppiarsi o sostituirsi quella delle 
lagrime. Cosi accade nel medesimo Anonimo, dove la Virgo in cui 
é figurata la penna, lacrimas seminat. E non altrimenti colei che, 
velata, parla in Tatuino, é costretta fontes lacrimarum . . . infundere 
sulcrs. 

Seme, o lagrime, o che altro si voglia, l’essenziale é il color nero: 
negro semen per noi. Atras dice l’Anonimo le lagrime che la Vergine 
semina, e nigris figuris fa cosperger gli agellos nell’enimma dell’Inchi- 
ostro; nigratis fuscans anfracitibus arva appare la penna di Aldelmo;! 
vestigia tetra lascia quella di Eusebio; vestigia che, personificate nel 
suo enimma De litteris, si professano tetre esse medesime, e che sono 
espresse millibus atris nell’altro suo De membranis; che se le lettere 
sono soltanto tosta presso Tatuino, sono nigrae sorores nell’Anonimo 
ritenuto italiano; e di ‘impronte nerissime’ parla il verseggiatore in 
linguaggio anglosassone. 

Al nerume del seme si contrappongono nell’enimma nostro due 
bianchezze: della pratalia e del versorio. Cominciamo dal raccogliere 
i riscontri della prima. 

L’Anonimo da cui siam soliti muovere ci da albentes campos nella 
Penna, albos agellos nell’Inchiostro; Aldelmo, oltre a far eco alla 
frase albentes campos, pone di suo candentique viae e lucida arva; 
i piatti di Tatuino sono imbanditi nitidis mensis; candida arva ci 
mette innanzi Eusebio e la sua tetre creature si transtullano albis; 
le nigrae soreres del supposto italiano nascono albenti loco. Molto 
relativa di certo in molti casi la bianchezza che viene cosi ad essere 
attribuita alla pergamena; né dobbiam quindi meravigliarci che 
nell’enimma anglosassone sul Codice della Bibbia la pergamena sia 
rappresentata, come s’é visto, qual “bruna superficie.’ 


1 Nel verso precedente mi hanno dato da pensare i vestigia caerula. Che l'epiteto indichi 
colore e che non entri qui per nulla una confusione colla cera delle tavolette, provano il con- 
testo e il contrapposto candenti. Ma come si conciliano questi vestigia caerula coi nigratis 
anfractibus che tengon subito dietro? — Verosimilmente i primi saranno da riferire a lettere 
ornate e ghirigori eseguiti ancor essi con la penna. L’uso di un inchiostro azzurro per la scrit- 

‘ tura ordinaria presso gli Anglosassoni é affatto ignoto allo Schiaparelli; e quand’anche 8 
volesse ammettere o supporre, farebbe contro per noi il disaccordo coll’altro verso. 
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Veramente candida bensi, quando, come suole, é bianca e non 
altro colore, la penna. Eccola candida virgo nel primo Anonimo; 
eccola albam e figliuola di un candus onocrotalus in Aldelmo; candida 
conspicior dice essa stessa per bocca di Eusebio. I silenzi possono 
derivare da cause diverse, visibili in certi casi. 

Termino con cid che nell’enimma di Verona sta primo: i Boves, 
che sappiamo essere le dita che menano la penna.' Queste ci sono 
date da Tatuino, quando dice che la penna adempie il servigio im- 
postole sulla terra Vincta tribus; sono i tres parentes che unito ictu 
generano le lettere nell’enimmologo italiano; sono comprese nei 
quattro viandanti dell’anglosassone che parla il suo linguaggio. 

Vengono cosi a manifestarsi per l’indovinello del codice veronese 
numerose parentele nell’eta sua stessa. Eppure rimane sempre piit 
stretta quella che lo lega alle forme che corrono tuttora nel nostro 
popolo. Dalle quali, grazie ad esso, noi possiamo con sicurezza 
spingerci dentro a un passato ancor pili remoto d’assai. Quando 
lenimma dello stilo-aratro che il suo rampollo presuppone sia stato 
immaginato primamente, non presumo di saper dire: la nascita 
dell’altro assegnerei al quinto, o forse piuttosto al sesto secolo. 
Essa richiede, per un rispetto che di buona, di nitida pergamena ci 
sia ancora una certa abbondanza; per un altro, che della penna si 
sia divulgato largamente I’uso. 

Principalmente dal contenuto resulta, beninteso, la saldezza del 
legame che unisce la versione veronese dell’enimma con quelle vive 
tuttora. Ma anche la forma aggiunge qualche cosa che non vuol 
essere trascurato. Comune la quadripartizione; ed essa si concreta 
allo stesso modo in quattro brevi versetti. Se non dall’origine, é 
verosimile che i quattro siano stati di buon’ora collegati fra loro da 
consonanza. 

Chi avrebbe mai immaginato che da una postilla priva affatto 
di appariscenza e che solo da un occhio espertissimo ha potuto esser 
letta con sicura esattezza, avesse da sprigionarsi tanta luce? 


1 V. p. 295. 
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UN MANUSCRIT DE BEDE A LENINGRAD 
Par OLGA DOBIACHE-ROJDESTVENSKY 


A Bibliothéque Publique de Léningrad posséde, sous le chiffre 
Q. v. I. 18, un manuscrit trés ancien de Béde le Vénérable 
(672?-735), qui contient son ouvrage Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum (terminé en 731). Les destinées en ont été assez singu- 
liéres. 

Il a été décrit, en 1880, trés briévement, par Gillert qui le date 
du VIIT° siécle,’ ainsi qu’Arndt * (qui en a donné deux facsimilés), 
attribution qui a été adoptée par Potthast.* Mais le catalogue de 
Staerk,* de 1910, l’attribue au IX siécle et, ce qui est encore plus 
singulier, M. Charles Plummer le passe sous silence dans son édition 
critique de l’Historia Ecclesiastica.’ Le fait a été noté en 1909 par 
M. Alexandre Malein dans une bréve notice insérée au Journal de 
Pancien ministére russe de |’instruction publique.* Ayant con- 
fronté la disposition générale du texte du Q. v. I. 18 avec l'étude de 
M. Plummer, M. Malein aboutit 4 la conclusion que le manuscrit 
de Léningrad appartient 4 la meilleure famille dans la tradition de 
Béde, se trouvant trés proche du manuscrit Moore, le manuscrit 
trés ancien, conservé dans la Bibliothéque de l'Université de Cam- 
bridge, et que, sur la foi de gloses marginales, on date de 737. 

Professeur M. W. Lindsay donne, 4 propos de ce manuscrit,' la 
notice suivante: ‘Q.v. I. 18, Bedae Historia (from the Harlay Li- 
brary), saec. VIII, anglo-saxon minuscule, by more than one scribe, 
fol. 161.’ Tl parait que M. Lindsay a de certaines doutes quant 4 la 
date du manuscrit. 


1 K. Gillert, ‘ Lateinische Handscriften in St Petersburg,’ Neues Archiv V (1880), 260. 

2 W. Arndt, Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung d. latein. Palaeographie, 1. Heft (Berlin, 1887), 
Taf. 9. 

3 A. Potthast, Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aeui, 2. Aufl. I, 138, s. v. Beda. 

4 A. Staerk, Les manuscrits latins du V* au XIII® siécle . . . de St-Pétersbourg (1910). 

5 Venerabilis Bedae Historia Ecclesiastica . . . (Oxford, 1896), I, Ixxx et suiv. (‘les Manv- 
scrits’). 
* Kypnaa Munucmepemea Hapodnoeo poceewenus, Hos. Cep. XXIII (Ceut., 
1909), 441, 442 (‘Ilerep6yprexaan Pyxonncs [[epxoenoti Acmopuu Bent’). 

7 C. Plummer, op. cit., I, p. Ixxx, Ixxxix et suiv. 

8 Notae Latinae (Cambridge, 1915), p. 487. 
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Pour nous, l’attribution des Gillert-Arndt et la conclusion du 
M. Malein, basée, celle-ci, sur l’examen philologique du texte, se 
trouve confirmée et précisée, jusqu’’ aboutir 4 une date exacte, par 
des observations relevées sur le manuscrit méme.' 

Le manuscrit Q. v. J. 18 est un volume en parchemin trés fort, 
bien conservé, dans une reliure de peau brune, aux armes d’Achille 
Harlay * et avec le monogramme ‘ADHCDB’ sur la souche.* II 
contient (en dehors de quatre feuilles de papier et deux de parche- 
min, plus fin que le reste de volume, qui sont blanches), 162 feuilles 
de texte. La numérotation moderne donne l’indication ‘161’ au 
dernier feuillet. Mais il faut tenir compte de ce que l’indication ‘51’ 
est répétée sur deux feuilles voisines. Le feuillet du titre, s’il y en 
avait, manque, et le numéro ‘1’ se trouve 1a ou le texte commence 
par ‘INCIPIT PRAEF. BEDAE FAMULI XPI.’ Le texte finit, au 
fol. 161, par ‘EXPLICIT DNO IUUANTE LIBER QUINTUS 
HISTORIAE ECCLESIASTICAE GENTIS ANGLORUM BEDA 
FAMULUS DI INDIGN. . . .” Fait défaut, également, le feuillet 
qui aurait dd suivre le fol. 159. Le texte de ce folio s’arrétant au 
passage: anno DCLIIII Paulinus quondam Eboraci (cf. Plummer, 
op. ctt., I, 354, 1. 5), le fol. 160 qui le suit est inauguré par les mots: 
reuerendissimo abbati Benedicto (Plummer, op. cit., I, 357, 9). Cette 
perte est d’autant plus regrettable, que précisément cette feuille-ci 
aurait pu contribuer 4 dater le manuscrit. 

Ce manuscrit, ou était-il écrit? A cette question nous ne saurions 
pas répondre, ainsi qu’ 4 d’autres: est-ce que, pendant les années 
1755 ou 1762, il est entré 4 Saint-Germain avec d’autres manuscrits 
de Harlay, pour étre en 1791 acquis par Pierre Dubrovsky?*‘ fut-il 
acheté par lui séparément, pour devenir ensuite un trésor inesti- 
mable de la Bibliothéque Publique de Léningrad? * 

En ce qui concerne la dimension du manuscrit, celle de la feuille 
est 27 cm. X 19 cm., celle du texte, 22 cm. X 15 cm. Malgré Staerk, 

' La copie du texte proche du manuscrit Moore aurait pu étre tardive. 

* Deux colonnes d’or sur un écu entouré de guirlande et superposé d’une couronne. 

* Les lettres entrelacées ‘ADHCDB’ signifient: Achille de Harlay, comte de Beaumont. 
Cf. J. Guigard, Armorial du bibliophile (Paris, 1870-1873), II, 4. 


* Cf. Léopold Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque impériale (Paris, 1868- 
1881), II, 101-103. 5 Ibid., p. 52. 
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qui indique 21 cahiers: ‘Q. XXI,’ le manuscrit n’en contient que 20, 
de 8 feuilles (quaternio) chacun, plus 3 feuilles. Il faut noter, en 
outre, que les sept premiers cahiers n’ont aucune trace de numérota- 
tion ancienne, par quaterniones, et que celle-ci ne commence qu’d 
partir du verso du fol. 63 (Q. VIII), pour étre continuée jusqu’au 
cahier XIX (fol. 151). Le ‘Q. XX’ ne se retrouve pas au fol. 159. 

Excepté la mention ‘Ex museo Petri Dubrovsky,’ aux fol. 1 et 
16lv, le manuscrit n’en contient aucune pouvant aider a recon- 
stituer son histoire. 

L’écriture du manuscrit est une belle minuscule hiberno-saxonne 
pointue, dont l’aspect général la fait dater du VIII‘ siécle. A partir 
du fol. 67, elle devient plus négligée. Le systéme des abréviations 
est excessivement sobre: suppression (non systématique) de m et n 
finales, abréviations ordinaires de per, pro et prae, de quit, quae et 
quod. Pour les contractions il n’y a que ths, rps, ds, dns, scs. Ni 
ecclesia, ni episcopus, ni euangelium ne sont jamais écrits autrement 
qu’en toutes lettres. 

Trés sobres aussi la décoration et coloration du manuscrit. Un 
G énorme du fol. 1 est fait au minium et décoré d’une série de points. 
Au fol. 3 le mot entier de BRITTANIA, disposé sur fond de mar- 
queterie, est décoré d’enterlacs et de ramages. Les compartiments 
isolés de marqueterie sont coloriés de rouge: d’autres, sans doute 
destinés 4 l’étre de bleu et de jaune (v. ci-dessous), sont restés blancs. 

Le fol. 26 est inauguré par un ‘HIS’ énorme qui est décoré 
(incipit du Livre ii*, chap. 1; v. Plummer, op. cit., I, 73). Mémes 
entrelacs decoratifs et méme marqueterie, coloriés de bleu, jaune, 
rouge. Le ‘H’ embrasse la figure (buste) d’un saint (nimbe rouge), 
qui est évéque (crosse avec une croix, un pallium bleu sur la soutane 
jaune) et missionnaire (un livre dans sa main gauche). L’inscription 
‘AGUSTINUS’ est, peut-étre, postérieure. 

Des gloses marginales et interlinéaires, résultats de corrections 
postérieures, se trouvent au bon nombre de feuillets. Entre celles-la, 
au fol. 107, 4 la marge d’en bas, au dessous du texte latin qui raconte 
l’épisode de Cedmon, on lit une glose en vieil anglais (v. facsimilé — 
planche ITI): 
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Nu scilun herga hefenricees uard, metudes mehti and his modgithanc, 
yere uuldurfadur, sue he uundra / gihuees, eci dryctin, or astelide. he zrist 
scop elda barnum hefen to hrofe, halig sceppend, / tha middingard mon- 
cynnes uard, eci dryctin, efter tiade firum foldu(n), frea allmechtig.’ 


Cette glose n’est indiquée dans aucune description du manuscrit, 
non plus que les autres, celles du fol. 159 (planches I et IT), qui sont, 
sans doute, contemporaines du manuscrit. 

Le texte de l’Historia Ecclesiastica est suivi, dans notre manu- 
scrit, comme partout, d’un résumé chronologique dont la fin est, 
malheureusement, perdue. Aux marges de ce résumé on discerne 
dans notre manuscrit des notices faites en écriture plus minuscule, 
mais, sans doute, de la méme main que le texte: ce sont les chiffres 
romains, que tout d’abord on prend pour les indications de cha- 
pitres.” 

La premiere de ces notices, en face de la ligne 8° (‘Verum ea quae 
temporum distinctione’), qui est ‘XXVIII,’ n’a, sans doute, pas 
dautre sens. Plus mystérieuse est celle qui la suit: ‘ante annos 
DCCCVI,’ en face du texte du résumé: ‘Anno igitur ante incarna- 
tionem dominicam sexagesimo.’ La tentation a été grande de voir 
dans cette glose les traces d’un calcul que le copiste aurait fait en 
rétrogradant, c’est & dire en partant du terme auquel il écrit. Inter- 
prété selon cette hypothése, le chiffre ‘DCCCVI,’ si l’on en extrait 
le nombre 60 (ante J. Ch.) aurait fixé ce terme a Van 746. Ce serait 
la date vers laquelle Q.v. I. 18 serait achevé. Conclusion trop 
seduisante et qu’il faudra vérifier. 

La seconde notice qui se trouve en face de l’année ‘XLVI post 
incarnationem,’ n’apporte que des déceptions. Si notre hypothése 
éait vraie, on devrait s’y attendre 4 ‘DCC.’ Or, on y voit 
‘DCCCXYV,’ et jusqu’ A présent nous n’avons pu en comprendre 
le sens. 

En revanche, la derniére notice de la colonne gauche qui est 
DLXXVIIII nous justifie: additionée au CLXVII du résumé, elle 
donne 746. Pour la colonne droite dont la marge est coupée, 


* La place de ce texte parmi ceux du Hymne de Cadmon sera indiquée prochainement 
Par un specialiste du vieil anglais (v. Plummer, II, 251, 252; aussi le feu A. S. Cook, Specu- 
lum II, [1927], 67-72, traduction anglaise, p. 71). 

* Confronter I’examen qui suit avec le facsimilé, planche I. 
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le résultat est moins sir. Le texte du résumé donne le chiffre 
CLXXXVIIII. En marge on ne peut discerner que DL. Ep 
raison de la coupure, on peut conjecturer un VII supprimé. Ep 
additionnant 189 et 557, on obtient 746. C’est la méme chose pour 
la notice suivante, oi, ayant dans le résumé CCCLXXXI et dans 
la glose CCCLX, on y doit conjecturer un V coupé, pour obtenir 
746. En face de CCCCVIIII on a CCCXX[XVI1?], ce qui aurait 
donné 746. Pour le verso les choses vont mieux. Dans la 


CoLonNE GAUCHE 
au DXLVII du texte répond, dans la glose, CXCVIIII 


CXXXiII 
[CX]VILU1 


En somme, les chiffres des colonnes gauches (dans notre table)! 
croissent, pour aboutir, idéalement au moins, 4 celui de 746. Ceux 
de la droite diminuent, en descendant vers le zéro (0). L’année 
0 = 746, est celle ot le copiste a achevé son travail. Oi s’arréte 
réellement la correspondance, on ne le sait guére, la fin du résumé 
ayant été arrachée, pour provoquer, toujours peut-étre, la curiosité 
des érudits. 

En tout cas, sauf le chiffre énigmatique DCCCXV et quelques 
conjéctures qui, du reste, dans le cadre de l’ensemble de la notation 
marginale, sont plus que probables, l’année 746 se dégage comme 
celle de l’achévement du manuscrit. 


1 Elles sont ‘droites’ dans le manuscrit. 
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Est-ce chose fréquente que ce systéme de supputation marginale 
qui, faute de date finale, post Incarnationem, |’aurait remplacée si 
heureusement? 

[es matériaux dont nous disposons ne nous permettent guére de 
létablir avec précision et sireté. En ce qui concerne plus spéciale- 
ment la tradition de Béde, Plummer donne une indication un peu 


énigmatique: 
Moore]... the standard MS. ... Written... probably about the 
year 737, as seems to be shown by the chronological entries at the end.' 


La-dessus on a une notice plus explicite dans l’édition (1722) de 
Béde par John Smith, chanoine de Durham: 


Codex MS. omnium uetustissimus . . . hodieque in Bibliotheca Regia 
Cantabrigiae asseruatur, antiquioribus literis Anglo-saxonicis exaratus 
circa annum 737, post nostri auctoris obitum secundum, ut patet ex quibus- 
dam notulis chronologicis ad calcem libri positis, quae in hunc annum con- 
currunt.? 


Les notulae, les coincidences, citées par Smith, et qui sont, dans 
sa référence, moins nombreuses que celles du Q. v. J. 18, leur sont 
symétriques : 

Baptisauit Paulinus ante annum CXI. 


C’est, sans doute, le baptéme d’Eanfled qui est entendu, ayant eu 
lieu en 626. Or 626 + 111 = 737, etc.‘ 

ll parait done évident que les deux manuscrits appliquent le 
méme systéme. Daté d’aprés ce systéme, le MS. Q. v. I. 18 serait de 
neuf années plus jeune que le manuscrit Moore. II serait de onze 
années postérieur 4 la mort de Béde. Cette date établie, on obtient, 
en méme temps, celle de cette minuscule dans laquelle le Q. v. I. 18 
est écrit, comme celle de la décoration coloriée. Le nombre de 


’ Plummer, op. cit. I, Ixxxix. 

* Smith, ed. cit., Praefatio, sig. C, fol. 2r, ad fin. 
* Hist. Eccl. ii, 9 (Plummer I, 99; v. Index, II, 452, 453); cf. Hist. Eccl. v, 24 (ed. cit., 
, 358). 

‘ Smith (dans Patr. Lat.) cite encore la notice ante an. LV III, celle de la mort d’£lfwini 
quia eu lieu anno DCLX XVIII post Incarnationem (Plummer, op. cit., I, 354, 385); 679 +58 
= 787. Mais d’autres gloses citées par cette édition ne donnent pas ce chiffre. 
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points de repére pour la datation de ces eléments se trouve multiplié 
par un fait précis. 

A ce qui est dit nous voudrions ajouter quelques considérations 
plus générales et formuler une question 4 laquelle répondront peut- 
étre des investigateurs mieux armés. 

On connait l’importance de I’ceuvre de Béde pour les idées et les 
systémes chronologiques de son époque. La De Temporum Ratione 
qui devint le schema, la partition, pourrait-on dire, de cette sym- 
phonie sublime de l’univers et de histoire humaine que le génie 
puissant de Béde a embrassée, fut l’objet de l’admiration du monde 
latin. Dans les calculs de ses chroniques, dans les systémes de ses 
calendriers ce monde latin s’appuya, des siécles durant, sur les 
modéles donnés, ou censés étre donnés, par Béde. 

On sait trés bien: c’est en Angleterre que, le plus t6t de l'Europe 
transalpine, on a commencé a dater les chartres d’aprés |’ére chré- 
tienne.' Béde fut le premier qui, aprés avoir fait le calcul des tables 
de Paques jusqu’a 1063,? a appliqué ce mode de supputation 4 son 
ceuvre historique. La satisfaction du fait nouvellement accepté se 
ressent dans la sympathie avec laquelle il indique les usages analo- 
gues de Rome: * 

Denique anno ab eius Incarnatione iuxta Dionysium septingentesimo 
primo, indictione quarta decima, fratres nostri qui fuere Romae hoc modo 


se in Natale Domini in cereis sanctae Mariae scriptum uidisse, et inde 
descripsisse referebant: ‘a passione Domini nostri Iesu Christi anni sunt 


DCLXVIIII.’ 


N’est-il pas tout-i-fait naturel que les problémes et les considér- 
ations chronologiques aient trouvé un écho dans les cercles des 
fidéles et des amis de Béde? Peut-étre des applications variées de 


1 A. Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique (Paris, 1894), p. 89; voir aussi ci-dessus, J. Earle, 
A Hand-Book to the Land-charters, and other Saronic Documents (Oxford, 1888), pp. xxviii- 
xxxvi. 
2 ‘Quod ut apertius clarescat, placuit eundem plenario ordine circulum praesenti opusculo 
praeponere, sumpto exordio a quingentesimo tricesimo secundo dominicae Incarnationis anno, 
ubi primum Dionysius circulum coepit et perducto opere usque ad millesimum sexagesimum 
tertium eiusdem sacrosanctae Incarnationis annum, quatenus legentes . . .’ (v. p. 321 infra). 
De Ratione Temporum, lxv, Patr. Lat. XC, 520. 

3 Cf. Plummer, op. cit., I, xl, xli, et ibid., II, 348-353. 

4 Patr. Lat. XC, 495. 
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la supputation récemment inventée furent tentées dans cette époque, 
pleine d’audace d’expériences computistes: 

Quatenus legentes quique non solum presentem uel futurum prospicere, 
sed et preteritum omnem . . . statum temporis inenarrabilem possent intuitu 
respicere, atque ad dilucidationem priscae lectionis annos omnes qui 
aliquando ad questionem uenerant, quando uel quales fuerint euidenter 
agnoscant.’ 


En est-il resté, peut-étre, de traces dans plus d’un manuscrit, si 
proche de Béde, comme ceux de 737 et 746 l’étaient, et issu du 
berceau méme de cet enthousiasme computiste qui fut excité par 
le maitre, récemment défunt, de la De Temporum Ratione? 


1 Voir p. $20, n. 2. 
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SUR LE IESU DULCIS MEMORIA 


Par ETIENNE GILSON 


ARTHELEMY HAUREAU a rendu de grands services 4 

Vhistoire de la philosophie médiévale; il l’aimait assurément 
et la servait, mais 4 sa facon, et l’on reste parfois déconcerté devant 
la maniére dont il croyait devoir la servir. C’est ainsi que, pour 
défendre la mémoire de S. Bernard, il entreprit un jour de démontrer 
linauthenticité de tous les poémes publiés sous son nom. Par quelle 
suite curieuse de raisonnements il en était venu 4 cette conclusion, 


on va pouvoir en juger: 


Saint Bernard fut l’ennemi le plus acharné de nos amis, les philosophes, 
sectateurs d’Aristote ou de Platon. On nous pardonnera de lui en garder 
rancune. Mais ce ressentiment ne nous empéche pas de porter le plus vif 
intérét 4 sa gloire littéraire, et elle nous semblait gravement compromise 
par les copistes et les éditeurs qui s’étaient arrogé le droit de nous offrir 
sous son nom tant d’ceuvres de fabrique étrangére, indignes, pour la plu- 
part, de voir le jour. Le vrai saint Bernard n’était pas seulement un homme 
d’un esprit supérieur; c’était encore un écrivain, qui s’était fait, en lisant 
beaucoup, une langue personnelle; en lisant Sénéque non moins peut-tre 
que saint Jérome et saint Augustin. Cette langue n’est pas, a la vérité, 
sans défauts; il y a de la rudesse et de l’enflure; mais toujours on y reconnait 
intention, toujours on y constate l’expérience littéraire. Notre devoir 
était de montrer que cet écrivain n’a rien de commun avec les plats rimail- 
leurs dont on a mis les ceuvres 4 sa charge, et ce devoir il nous a plu de 
le remplir.’ 


Tel est Barthélemy Hauréau — sévére mais juste. Ce saint 
Bernard, qui a fait condamner Abélard et persécuta le pére du 
rationalisme moderne, ne lui dit rien qui vaille; les ennemis de nos 
amis sont nos ennemis et, entre Hauréau et lui, un compte reste 
& régler. Mais d’autre part, saint Bernard est un bon prosateur et 
Barthélemy Hauréau est une conscience droite; il argumentera donc 
& peu prés ainsi: 


1 B. Hauréau, Des poémes latins attribués 4 Saint Bernard (Paris, Klincksieck, 189), 
pp. 97, 98; cf. E. Vacandard, Revue des questions historiques XLIX (1891), 218 f. 
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Un bon prosateur ne saurait écrire de mauvais vers 
Or saint Bernard est un bon prosateur 
Donc il n’a pas écrit ces mauvais vers. 


Ayant dit, la dialectique de Barthélemy Hauréau va rejoindre sa 
conscience morale, pour jouir avec elle d’une satisfaction méritée. 

Cette extraordinaire suite d’arguments est d’autant plus incom- 
préhensible que, sur le fonds de la question, Hauréau avait probable- 
ment raison et que, sans elle, il aurait eu largement de quoi prouver 
lincertitude des attributions traditionnellement acceptées. Ce qui 
résulte en effet de son mémoire c’est que, dans l’état actuel de la 
question, aucun des poémes attribués 4 S. Bernard ne lui est attribué 
par un témoignage manuscrit antérieur au XIV* siécle; les manu- 
sits plus anciens ne contiennent ces poémes que sans nom d’auteur; 
Hauréau pouvait donc légitimement conclure de l’enquéte trés con- 
siencieuse et trés étendue A laquelle il s’est livré que pas un seul 
des poémes traditionnellement attribués 4 S. Bernard ne présente 
une réelle garantie d’authenticité. 

Malheureusement pour lui cet excellent érudit avait une con- 
sience incorruptible et c’est cette conscience qui l’a perdu. Car 
pour venger complétement la mémoire littéraire de ce S. Bernard 
quvil n’aimait pas, Hauréau n’a pas jugé suffisant de prouver que 
rien ne garantissait l’attribution de ces poémes 4 S. Bernard, il a cru 
devoir prouver encore que les poémes ne pouvaient absolument pas 
lui tre attribués. Dans ces conditions le probléme devenait évidem- 
ment beaucoup plus compliqué, car méme en admettant |’étonnante 
majeure qu’un tel raisonnement implique, il reste encore 4 se mettre 
daccord sur le fait que les poémes en question sont mauvais. Le 
sont ils? 

Efforgons nous 4 notre tour d’étre juste; beaucoup d’entre eux, 
presque tous méme, le sont, et nous aimerions mieux les voir attribués 
4 Cornificius qu’A S. Bernard. Mais il en reste malgré tout quelques 
uns dans le nombre qui ne nous semblent pas si méprisables, et il en 
ést un surtout, o1 nous avons toujours eu la faiblesse de voir l’une 
des expressions le plus émouvantes de la piété médiévale, le Iesu 
dulcis memoria. Nous n’avons jamais pu lire cette piéce sans admirer 
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la vivacité de ses images, sans jouir pleinement de sa musicalité g 
raffinée, de son mouvement aisé, fluide, et surtout sans étre émy 
de l’exquise tendresse religieuse dont elle est pleine. Or qu’en peng 
Barthélemy Hauréau? 

Cette piéce, déclare-t-il sans hésiter, “si longue qu’elle soit, n’offre 
aucun trait original. L’inspiration en est pieuse, d’une piété vive et 
soutenue; mais, ce qui fait le mérite d’un poéme, l’invention, |e 
charme du style, le judicieux emploi des figures, tout cela manque 
dans cette amplification mystique.’ On tremble en pensant a ce que 
pourrait étre un ‘judicieux emploi des figures’ selon la Rhétorique de 
José-Victor Le Clere et le goit de Barthélemy Hauréau. Mais i 
faut aller plus loin. Aprés avoir établi que l’attribution du poéme 
a S. Bernard, quoique tardive, avait eu une fortune telle que’ Hor- 
stius, en 1641, n’avait admis que celui-l4 comme authentique, et que 
Mabillon, sans avoir appris rien de sr & son sujet, n’avait pas cru 
pouvoir l’exclure de son édition, Hauréau ajoute: ‘Nous croyons étre 
en mesure de prouver qu’ayant acquis une si parfaite connaissance 
du style propre a l’abbé de Clairvaux, Mabillon a judicieusement 
pensé qu’un tel écrivain ne devait pas étre considéré comme |’auteur 
certain d’un si méchant poéme.’! Ainsi l’érudit n’entend plus seule- 
ment établir que le poéme ne peut pas étre authentique, mais encore 
que Mabillon n’a pu croire qu’il l’était. Et en voici les raisons. 
D’abord le poéme n’est attribué 4 S. Bernard que par des manuscrits 
dont la plupart sont du XV‘ siécle et dont ‘les plus anciens paraissent 
du XIV°.’ Il serait intéressant de savoir si ‘paraissent’ signifie que 
les manuscrits pourraient étre 4 la rigueur du XV° ou au contraire 
du XIII°. Mais passons ce point, car ce n’est pas une considération 
de ce genre qui pourrait faire hésiter Hauréau; il sait a priori que la 
piéce n’est pas authentique; elle était, avant le XIV° siécle, quoique 
trés gofitée, d’un auteur ignoré. ‘II fallait s’en tenir 4 cette igno- 
rance; il le fallait, nous le répétons, dans l’intérét bien entendu de 
saint Bernard. Toute cette piéce est, en effet, de la plus grande incon- 
venance et nous hésitons méme & croire qu’elle soit du rimeur tuder- 
tain (J. de Todi).’ Puis ayant rappelé une parole de Bayle qu 
reproche aux poétes religieux de faire tort & l’Evangile par leurs vers 


1 B. Hauréau, op. cit., p. 65. 
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pleins d’extravagances, de bassesses et de fictions ridicules, Hauréau 
conclut: ‘Si Bayle avait connu les poémes dévots du XIV*, du XV° 
siecle, il les aurait certainement jugés, pour la plupart, encore plus 
extravagants et plus ridicules que ceux de son temps.’ ! 

Nous n’avons nullement l’intention de prouver que le Jesu dulcis 
memoria soit de S. Bernard, car nous considérons avec Hauréau que, 
dans l’état actuel de la question, son authenticité ne présente aucune 
garantie; nous n’entendons pas établir non plus que le poéme soit 
beau, car ce sont 1A questions d’esthétique sur lesquelles on peut 
argumenter mais non prouver; nous voudrions simplement montrer 
que, authentique ou non, ce poéme est entiérement animé de l’esprit 
de S. Bernard, qu’au lieu d’étre une ‘amplification mystique,’ il est 
au contraire la somme oii se trouve condensé en formules rigoureuse- 
ment précises tout |’enseignement de l’abbé de Citeaux et que par 
conséquent, bien loin d’étre ‘de la plus grande inconvenance,’ cette 
pice d’abord anonyme devait nécessairement apparaitre 4 toute la 
tradition comme éminemment convenable au génie de S. Bernard. 
Le poéme n’est peut-étre pas de lui, mais il peut en étre et il est 
méme naturel qu’on le lui attribue, 4 lui ou & quelque disciple im- 
prégné de son esprit. Nos conclusions n’iront pas au dela, et nous 
necommettrons pas I’indiscrétion de sonder les intentions secrétes du 
vénérable Mabillon. 

Sans vouloir donner le Jesu dulcis memoria pour un modéle de 
composition, on peut observer qu’il comporte cependant un certain 
ordre, et que, sans doute par ignorance de la doctrine mystique a 
laquelle il correspond, Hauréau ne I’a méme pas soupconné.? 

Le poéme débute par une introduction qui définit la présence 
mystique de Dieu dans l’A4me comme la joie supréme. Nous donnons 
ce début en entier pour permettre & ceux qui ne connaissent pas la 
piéce de s’en former quelque idée: 

Iesu dulcis memoria Dans uera cordi gaudia; 
Sed super mel et omnia LEius dulcis praesentia. 


Nil canitur suauius, Nil auditur iucundius 
Nil cogitatur dulcius, Quam Iesus Dei filius. 


' B. Hauréau, op. cit., p. 67. 
* Nous citerons d’aprés le texte de I’édition de Mabillon, S. Bernardi opera omnia (1667), 
Il, 988. Cf. Migne, Patr. Lat., CLXXXIV, 1317. 
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Tesu Dulcis Memoria 
Iesu spes poenitentibus, Quam pius es petentibus 
Quam bonus te quaerentibus, Sed quid inuenientibus? 


Iesu dulcedo cordium, Fons uiuus, lumen mentium, 
Excedens omne gaudium, Et omne desiderium. 


Nec lingua ualet dicere, Nec littera exprimere, 

Expertus potest credere, Quid sit Iesum diligere. 
Suit une invitation 4 aimer ce Dieu si aimable et 4 lui rendre amour 
pour amour; elle va de la strophe: 

Tesum quaeram in lectulo, Clauso cordis cubiculo, 


a la strophe: 
Sic amantem diligite, Amoris uicem reddite. 


L’Ame, docile 4 cette invitation, commence alors une longue série 
d’appels et d’invocations 4 Jésus, qui se font de plus en plus pres- 


santes: 
Desidero te millies Mi Iesu, quando uenies? 
Me laetum quando facies? Me de te quando saties? 


O Iesu mi dulcissime, Spes suspirantis animae, 
Te quaerunt piae lacrymae, Te clamor mentis intimae 


jusqu’a ce qu’enfin, vaincu par tant de larmes et de ferveur, Jésus 
se laisse toucher et consent 4 descendre dans cette Ame aimante. 
Joie supréme, ardeur totale: 

Iam quod quaesiui, uideo; Quod concupiui, teneo. 

Amore Iesu langueo, Et corde totus ardeo. 
Mais, hélas! ce n’est qu’un éclair, et Jésus est déja reparti, laissant 
l’ame pantelante d’un amour qui ne s’éteindra plus: 

Hic amor missus caelitus, Haeret mihi medullitus 

Mentem incendit penitus, Hoc delectatur spiritus. 


O beatum incendium, Et ardens desiderium, 


O dulce refrigerium, Amare Dei filium! 


Séparée d’un bien sans lequel elle ne peut plus vivre, |’ dame veut 
du moins suivre celui qui s’en va loin d’elle. Qu’il emporte notre 
coeur s’il ne veut y demeurer; ou que nous partions avec lui s'il ne 
veut rester avec nous: 
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Sequar te quoquo ieris, Mihi tolli non poteris 

Cum meum cor abstuleris, Iesus laus nostri generis. 
Jésus est parti, il s’en va, et l’4me aimante invite les bienheureux 4 
laccueillir : 

Caeli ciues occurrite, Portas uestras attollite, 

Triumphatori dicite, Aue Iesu rex inclyte! 
L’hymne joyeux s’éléve encore; il accompagne le sauveur dans sa 
remontée vers le ciel. C’est fini. Pour longtemps encore Jésus est 
rentré dans sa paix inaccessible, dans cette gloire béatifique a laquelle 
nous aspirons, dont l’union mystique n’était qu’une prémice fugitive 
et qui ne sera définitivement nétre qu’aprés la mort: 


Tesus in pace imperat, Quae omnem sensum superat; 
Hanc mea mens desiderat, Et ea frui properat. 


Iesus ad patrem rediit, Caeleste regnum subiit, 

Cor meum a me transiit, Post Iesum simul abiit. 

Quem prosequamur laudibus, Votis, hymnis et precibus 
Ut nos donet caelestibus Secum perfrui sedibus. 


Mélancolie de |’A4me voyagére qui soupire aprés la Patrie: ‘loin 
delle son coeur est passé, aprés Jésus s’en est allé.’ Il n’y a certes 
point 14 cette ‘invention’ ni ce ‘judicieux emploi des figures’ que 
regrettait Barthélemy Hauréau; mais le moine inconnu qui se servait 
de son latin de tous les jours pour exprimer ainsi les nuances les plus 
délicates de sa vie intérieure était certainement une Ame d’une qualité 
exquise et il faut avoir un manuscrit a la place du coeur pour ne pas 
sentir que c’était un artiste. 

Or, ce que cet artiste exprime, c’ est exactement la mystique de 
§. Bernard, et il suffit de connaitre la doctrine des Sermons sur le 
Cantique des Cantiques ou du traité De l’amour de Dieu pour étre 
4 méme de s’en assurer. Peut-étre n’est il pas inutile d’observer 
dabord que, non seulement Hauréau, mais méme les anciens édi- 
teurs du poéme n’en ont pas apercu le véritable sujet. Le titre donné 
par Mabillon: Iubilus rhythmicus in commemorationem Dominicae 
Passionis n’a, comme on |’a vu par |’analyse qui précéde, rien de 
commun avec le contenu du poéme. On peut en dire autant des 
titres rapportés par Hauréau et contre lesquels il n’éléve aucune 
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protestation: Iubilus de nomine Tesu, — Iubilus uel stimulus compas. 
sionis de nomine Iesu. Ce n’est ni de passion, ni de compassion, nj 
du nom de Jésus qu'il s’agit ici, mais simplement de I’ amour de 
Dieu; le vrai titre du poéme serait celui du célébre traité de S. Ber. 
nard: De diligendo Deo.' 

Cet amour de Dieu, l’ auteur du poéme le congoit en effet exacte- 
ment comme S. Bernard; ce n’est pas simplement une aspiration 
plus ou moins vague vers une récompense problématique, c’ est la 
joie parfaite elle-méme. L’amour de Dieu n’est pas la promesse d’un 
bien, c’est le bien: Bonum mthi diligere Tesum, nil ultra quaerere 
Au moment ou le poéte jouit enfin de l’ union mystique, c’est encore 
l’amour qui constitue la substance de son bonheur méme: Amore 
Tesu langueo, Et corde totus ardeo. C’est donc ici une seule et méme 
chose que de parler de l’union mystique, ou de la joie parfaite, ou 
du souverain bien, ou de l’amour de Dieu. 

En second lieu le poéme insiste 4 différentes reprises sur ce carac- 
tére essentiel de l’union mystique; on ne peut la décrire et celui-li 
seul qui l’a éprouvé peut savoir en quoi elle consiste. Le terme 
technique par lequel le poéte désigne cette connaissance directe de 
l'amour de Dieu et de la joie ineffable qu’il confére c’est: expérience. 
Nec lingua ualet dicere, Nec littera exprimere; Expertus potest credere, 
Quid sit Iesum diligere. 

Un troisiéme caractére de |’ amour béatifiant de Dieu, c’est quill 
se refuse 4 ceux qui ne le cherchent pas avec ardeur ou qui le 
cherchent avec les yeux du corps au lieu de le chercher avec les 
yeux intérieurs de l’Ame: Iesum quaeram in lectulo, Clauso cordis 
cubiculo. — Clamore cordis querulo, Mente quaeram, non oculo.— Te 
quaerunt piae lacrymae, Te clamor mentis intimae. 

Une quatriéme conception mystique affirmée par le poéte est que 
le désir n’est exaucé qu’au moment oi |’amour de Dieu tient son 
objet, posséde Jésus et jouit véritablement de sa présence. Les ex- 
pressions qu’il emploie sont formelles 4 cet égard. C’est vers cette 

1 Ou encore, selon le titre que donne un manuscrit de Vaulx-Cernay: Meditatio cuiusdan 
sanctae Virginis de amore Christi; dans la Patr. Lat., CLXXXIV, 1307. Cf. Vacandart, a7. 
cit., p. 227, note 1. Le fait que ce titre correspond exactement au contenu du poéme incline- 
rait l'esprit 4 admettre l’origine féminine qu’il lui attribue; elle s’accorderait d'ailleurs bien 
avec le caractére de l’ceuvre. 
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possession mystique que tend son désir: Quam laetus cum inuenero! 
Quam felix cum tenuero! C’est bien cette réussite qu’il proclame au 
moment de l’union mystique: Jam quod quaesiui uideo; Quod con- 
cupiut teneo, et surtout: Tesu mi bone, sentiam Amoris tui copiam, 
Da mihi per praesentiam Tuam uidere gloriam. L’amour de Dieu est 
un avant-goat de la vision béatifique. 

Le cinquiéme caractére de cet amour c’ est que sa pleine satisfac- 
tion est transitoire; il béatifie, mais pour un instant et il ne dure pas. 
Comment durerait il d’ ailleurs, s’il est vraiment une prémice du 
royaume des cieux: T'unc amplexus, tunc oscula, Quae uincunt mellis 
pocula, Tune felix Christi copula, Sed in his parua morula. ! 

Une sixiéme caractéristique de |’amour de Dieu c’est qu’une fois 
saisi par l’Ame, elle ne l’abandonne plus; non pas en ce sens qu’elle 
en jouisse d’une maniére permanente, mais en ce sens que |’ union 
divine laisse en elle une soif toujours plus ardente de renouvellement: 
Replens sine fastidio, Dans famem desiderio. — Qui te gustant esurt- 
unt; Qui bibunt adhuc sitiunt, et encore: Affulge menti clarius, Iam 
expectatus saepius. L’amour de Dieu se nourrit et s’enflamme de 
ses propres satisfactions. 

Méme pendant les intervalles ot Jésus demeure absent et se refuse 
4l’ame, elle ne reste pas sans compensations. L’union mystique n’a 
pas en effet de résultats que dans |’ ordre de la contemplation, elle 
en a aussi dans l’ordre de la perfection morale et religieuse. Le 
passage de Jésus laisse l’A4me humaine meilleure et moins indigne de 
lui qu'il ne l’a trouvée; d’abord elle appercoit plus clairement la 
vérité et progresse dans |’ordre de la connaissance; ensuite elle se 
retrouve plus complétement dépouillée de l’amour du siécle et dé- 
tachée de la vanité du monde; enfin elle brule intérieurement de la 
flamme de la charité. Ces trois effets sont énoncés de la maniére la 
plus précise dans la deuxiéme des strophes suivantes: 


Mane nobiscum Domine, Et nos illustra lumine, 
Pulsa mentis caligine, Mundum replens dulcedine. 


Nous ne voyons guére que ces expressions qui aient pu choquer Hauréau et lui faire 
ttouver ce poéme inconvenant. Faut-il rappeler qu’elles sont de l’ordre le plus habituel dans 


lalittérature mystique du moyen Age et se rattachent directement au commentaire du Cantique 
dea Cantiques? 
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Quando cor nostrum uisitas, Tunc lucet ei ueritas, 
Mundi uilescit uanitas, Et intus feruet caritas. 

Reste enfin une huitiéme idée, qui tient une place importante 
dans le poéme, c’est celle qui nous indique la source et la raison de 
amour que nous devons porter 4 Dieu. Aimer Jésus, ce n’est que 
lui rendre une partie de son amour pour nous; amour qu’il a prouvé 
par sa passion: 

Hoc probat eius passio, Hoc sanguinis effusio, 

Per quam nobis redemptio Datur, et Dei uisio, 
et que par conséquent nous avons le devoir de reconnaitre en 
Paimant notre tour: 


Sic amantem diligite, Amoris uicem reddite, 
In hunc odorem currite, Et uota uotis reddite. 


Telles sont les conceptions essentielles dont le développement 
constitute la matiére du poéme; cette ‘amplification mystique’ n’est 
peut-étre donc pas aussi vide qu’elle semble 4 ceux qui ne discernent 
pas les doctrines mystiques sur lesquelles elle repose; nous allons 


montrer maintenant que ces doctrines et les formules qui les ex- 
priment sont celles mémes de S. Bernard. 

D’abord les premiéres strophes du poéme sont littéralement em- 
pruntées 4S. Bernard et M. l’abbé Vacandard qui pense avoir prouvé 
& son tour qu’aucune des proses ou hymnes attribués 4 saint Bernard 
n’est de lui, reconnait cependant cette évidente filiation. S. Ber- 
nard a toujours considéré l’amour divin, porté & son degré le plus 
haut, comme la joie parfaite: plane infusio gaudiorum.! Or voici 
comment un Sermon de l’abbé de Citeaux, reproduit d’ailleurs par 
le De diligendo Deo, décrit cette joie: Bonus es, Domine, anima 
quaerenti te. St quaerenti, quanto magis inuenienti? Si tam dulcis 
est memoria, qualis erit praesentia? Si mel et lac dulce est sub lingua, 
quid erit super linguam?? L’analogie est frappante entre ce texte 


1 §. Bernard, In Canticum Canticorum, II, 2. 
2 S. Bernard, Sermones de diuersis, IV, 1. Le méme théme se retrouve dans De diligendo 


Deo, IV, 11, mais employé en sens inverse: proinde quem suauem in memoria non seniilis, 
asperum procul dubio in praesentia sentietis. — Ce théme se souvient peut-étre du Ps., 14,7: 
Memoriam abundantiae suauitatis tuae eructabunt ...et 8: Suauis Dominus uniuersis ...— 
Le super mel et omnia évoque Ecclesiasticus, XXIV, 27. 
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et les premiére et troisiéme strophes du poéme que nous avons citées 
plus haut; or ce sont la des thémes familiers 4S. Bernard: Det ergo 
quaerenttbus et suspirantibus praesentiam praesto interim et dulcis 
memoria est, non tamen qua satientur, sed qua magis esuriant ut satien- 
tur. Ou encore: Bonus es, Domine, animae quaerenti te. Quid ergo 
inuenienti? ! Le bonus es appartient 4 l’Ecriture autant qu’il est 
possible d’affirmer ces choses, mais le quid ergo inuententi semble 
bien appartenir 4 S. Bernard et s’il n’est le poéte qui I’a écrit il est 
le modéle que le poéte a copié. 

Cette joie est indescriptible et ne peut étre connue que par expé- 
rience directe; aprés le Jesu dulcis memoria et le quid inuenientibus, 
c’est le théme de l’expertus potest credere. Rien de plus aisé que de 
trouver un texte ot s’affirme |’expérimentalisme mystique de S. 


Bernard: Hodie legimus in libro experientiae,? ou encore: Porro in 


huiusmodi non capit tntelligentia nisi quantum experientia attingit. * 
Ce n’est peut-étre pas S. Bernard qui a mis cette derniére phrase en 
vers, mais s'il eit essayé il n’eiit probablement pas fait mieux. 

Que cette joie unique doive étre cherchée par |’Ame plutét que 
par les yeux, c’est encore une doctrine sur laquelle a insisté l’abbé 
de Citeaux. I] n’admet l’amour sensible, imaginatif et, comme il le 
dit, charnel du Christ que pour nous élever 4 un amour supérieur.‘ 
Si l’on osait prononcer une parole en faveur de l’émouvant: 


Salue caput cruentatum, 
Totum spinis coronatum, 
Conquassatum, uulneratum, 
Arundine uerberatum, 
Facie sputis illita, 


pour lequel Hauréau n’éprouve que mépris,® on dirait qu’il corre- 
spond & ce premier moment de |’amour parfait. Le deuxiéme est 
celui vers lequel tend le poéte du Iesu dulcis memoria, que peut seule 


1S. Bernard, De diligendo Deo, VII, 22. (Cf. Lamentationes Ieremiae, III, 25.)— Voir 
aussi De diligendo Deo, IV, 12. 

2 S. Bernard, In Cant. Cant. III, 1. 

5 Ibid., XXII, 2. 4 Ibid., XX, 6-8. 

5 “Ajoutons que ce long poéme est illisible. L’auteur s’est vraiment torturé, cela paraft 
bien, pour faire preuve d’esprit; mais il n’y a pas réussi; ce dont il a du se contenter, pour prix 
de toute sa peine, est ou grossier ou banal.’ B. Hauréau, op. cit., p. 72. 
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atteindre l’Ame libérée des sens, et qu’elle n’atteindra d’ailleurs com- 
plétement qu’aprés la mort." 

Dans la mesure cependant oi elle l’atteint dés ici-bas elle tient 
déja son objet et saisit en quelque maniére son Dieu; sur ce point 
encore nous constatons que le poéte et le Docteur expriment la méme 
doctrine. Le baiser dont parle le Cantique des Cantiques: osculetur 
me osculo oris sui, exprime précisément cette présence et ce contact: 
sed ipse me osculetur osculo oris sui, cuius gratiosa praesentia et ad- 
mirandae fluentia docrinae fiant in me fons aquae salientis in uitam 
aeternam.* II désigne plus loin ce contact comme une mira quae- 
dam et quodammodo indiscreta commiztio superni luminis et illumi- 
natae mentis. Le célébre développement du De diligendo Deo: 0 
amor sanctus et castus, o dulcis et suauis affectio . . . eo suauior et 
dulcior quo totum diuinum est quod sentitur; sic affict, deificari est, 
avec toutes les comparaisons qui l’illustrent, exprime le méme senti- 
ment.’ Ajoutons d’ailleurs que l’exclamation du-Cantique des Can- 
tiques, longuement commentée par S. Bernard: Dilectus meus mihi 
et ego illi, suffit & rendre compte des expressions dont use le poéte: 
quod concuptut teneo.‘ 

Que cet embrassement soit 4 la fois délicieux et fugitif, c’est 
encore un point sur lequel le poéte suit fidélement S. Bernard et 
qu’ils expriment exactement dans les mémes termes. S. Bernard 
enseigne en effet: Sed est locus ubi uere quiescens et quietus cernitur 
Deus, locus omnino non iudicis, non magistri, sed sponsi, et qui mihi 
quidem (nam de aliis nescio) plane cubiculum sit, si quando in illum 
contigerit introducit. Sed heu, rara hora, et parua mora!® Ona 
reconnu le passage du poéme qui scandalisait Hauréau: 

Tunc amplexus, tunc oscula Quae uincunt mellis pocula; 
Tunc felix Christi copula, Sed in his parua morula. 


De l’union mystique entre l’4me et Dieu nait un désir plus ardent 
encore de la renouveler; ce sixiéme théme du poéme latin est encore 


1S. Bernard, De diligendo Deo, X, 29. 
2 In Cant. Cant., II, 2. 3 De diligendo Deo, X, 28. 


4 In Cant. Cant., LXVII, 1-3. 
5 In Cant. Cant., XXIII, 15. Cf. ala fin de ce texte: O si durasset! Et aussi: 0 modicum 


longum, ibid., LXXIV, 4. 
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emprunté a S. Bernard, et c’est méme dans ces alternatives per- 
pétuelles de présences divines et de désirs qu’il voit l’essence de la 
vie intérieure: 

Verum quia haec omnia ubi abscesserit Verbum, perinde ac si ollae 
bullienti subtraxeris ignem, quodam illico languore torpentia et frigida 
iacere incipiunt, atque hoc mihi signum abscessionis eius, tristis sit necesse 
est anima mea, donec iterum reuertatur, et solito recalescat cor meum 
intra me, idque sit reuersionis iudicium. Tale sane experimentum de Verbo 
habens, quid mirum si et ego usurpo mihi uocem sponsae in reuocando illum 
cum se absentauerit, qui etsi non pari, simili tamen uel ex parte desiderio 
feror? Familiare mihi erit quoad uixero pro Verbi reuocatione reuocationis 
Verbum, quod utique reuertere est. Et quoties elabetur, toties repetetur 
a me, nec cessabo clamitare quasi post tergum abeuntis ardenti desiderio 
cordis ut redeat, et reddat mihi laetitiam salutaris sui, reddat mihi seipsum.! 


Cette fois encore nous retrouvons une parole du Cantique et du 
poete: Mz dilecte reuertere . . . 

Les effets bienfaisants de la présence de Jésus sont notés de la 
méme maniére par S. Bernard et par l’auteur du poéme latin: 
charité, lumiére, domination de la chair: 


Viuum et efficax est, moxque ut intus uenit, expergefecit dormitantem 
animam meam, mouit et molliuit et uulnerauit cor meum, quoniam durum 
lapideumque erat et male sanum. Coepit quoque euellere et destruere, aedi- 
ficare et plantare, rigare arida, tenebrosa illuminare clausa reserare, frigida 
inlammare . . . Tantum ex motu cordis, sicut praefatus sum, intellexi prae- 
sentiam eius, et ex fuga uitiorum, carnaliumque compressione affectuum 
aduerti potentiam uirtutis eius . . . 


Enfin S. Bernard ne connait pas plus que le poéte d’autre raison 
daimer Jésus que Jésus: Causa diligendi Deum Deus est.* Tl s’est 
le premier donné 4 nous et pour nous, comment ne pas lui rendre 
son amour? Quid enim melius setpso poterat dare uel ipse? Ergo si 
Dei meritum quaeritur, cum ipsum diligendi causa quaeritur, illud est 


' In Cant. Cant., LXXIV, 7. Cf. également: ‘Non est reuersus sponsus ad uocem et uotum 
reuocantis. Quare? Ut desiderium crescat, ut probetur affectus, ut exerceatur amoris nego- 
tium. Sane ergo dissimulatio est, non indignatio. Sed superest ut quaeratur, si forte reperiatur 
quaesitus, qui uocatus non uenit dicente Domino: omnis qui quaerit inuenit. Porro uerbum 
reuocationis tale est; Reuertere ... Ad quam uocem dum non est reuersus, utique ob illas 
causas quae dictae sunt; hinc ista quae amat facta cupidior . . . etc., ibid., LX XV, 1. 

? In Cant. Cant., LXXIV, 6. 


3 De diligendo Deo, I, 1. 
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praecipuum: quia ipse prior dilexit nos. Dignus plane quis reda- 
metur ...1 C’est exactement le théme du poéte inconnu: 


Sic amantem diligite, Amoris uicem reddite. 


Quel est donc ce poéte? Pas plus qu’Horstius, Mabillon et Hau- 
réau nous ne sommes en mesure de le dire. Etablir que le poéme 
latin se meut entiérement dans le cercle des idées familiéres 4 §. 
Bernard ce n’est aucunement établir qu’il appartient 4 S. Bernard. 
Montrer que des expressions identiques ont été plusieurs fois em- 
ployées par le poéte et le mystique n’est pas prouver qu’ils ne soient 
qu’un seul et méme personnage;? un poéte, disciple de S. Bernard, 
peut avoir interprété librement les idées de son maitre et repris 
quelques unes de ses expressions familiéres sans que rien nous per- 
mette de le distinguer de son maitre. Nous n’affirmons donc pas 
que le Iesu dulcis memoria soit l’ceuvre de l’abbé de Citeaux, mais 
nous osons affirmer par contre que l’ceuvre n’est aucunement indigne 
de lui, qu’elle n’est pas un verbiage creux comme le soutenait 
Hauréau, que son contenu nous offre au contraire une poétique de- 
scription de la vie mystique telle que S. Bernard la concevait et 


qu’enfin, jusque dans le détail méme du poéme et dans certaines des 
expressions caractéristiques dont il use, on peut retrouver l’empreinte 
laissée par le génie du grand mystique médiéval. Si ce n’en est assez 
pour légitimer l’attribution du poéme 4 S. Bernard, c’en est assez du 
moins pour expliquer que des copistes et des éditeurs intelligents, 
retrouvant dans les strophes du poéte la langue, la pensée et l’ardeur 
vive de S. Bernard, n’aient pas cru devoir hésiter 4 le lui attribuer. 


1 De diligendo Deo, I, 1. Et encore: ‘Amat ergo immensitas, amat aeternitas, amat super- 
eminens scientiae caritas, amat Deus . . . cujus pax ersuperat omnem intellectum (Philipp. 4) 
et uicem rependimus cum mensura?’ De diligendo Deo, VI, 16. On a reconnu dans le paz 
exsuperat la source du poéme: Iesus in pace imperat, Quae omnem sensum superat. 

2 On le peut d’autant moins qu’un grand nombre des images employées par Bernard et 
par le poéte sont empruntées 4 une méme source: la Bible. Ce qui serait plus surprenant, si 
l’on niait l’influence de Bernard sur ce poéme, ce serait que, sur un méme sujet, les deux 
auteurs aient indépendamment eu les mémes idées et les aient indépendamment illustrées 
par les mémes images bibliques. 
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THE GREGORIAN MISSION AND 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 


By PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 


EDE asserts that in the year 631 King Sigebert of East Anglia 
‘founded a school wherein boys should be taught letters,’ and 
which was furnished with ‘masters and teachers after the manner 
of the people of Kent.’! On this passage Leach bases his contention 
that, if Canterbury had a school which was a model in 631, it must 
have been established by St Augustine as an adjunct to the Cathe- 
dral of Christ Church in 598; * that the school there founded was a 
grammar school, modelled, not upon the schools of the Church, but 
upon those ‘Graeco-Roman institutions in which Horace and Juvenal, 
Jerome and St Augustine had learnt the scansion of hexameters and 
the accredited methods of speech-making and argument’; * and that 
its purpose was the dissemination of a general linguistic and literary 
education, ‘as much needed by the statesman, the lawyer, the civil 
servant, and the clerk, as by the priest or cleric.’* Bright also sees 
education and religion as distinct functions of the early English 
church.® 

It is my belief that the available evidence does not point to any 
such secularity and semi-independence of English education in Au- 
gustine’s day. My aims in this paper are, therefore, first to show 
what educational purposes, if any, may be attributed to the Grego- 
rian mission, and then to determine the nature of the education 
actually imparted by the missionaries. My conclusions rest upon 
a careful examination of two factors — the personalities involved in 
the mission, and the activities of Augustine and his followers after 
their landing in Kent. In that order I proceed. 

! Historia Ecclesiastica, iii, 18: Plummer’s edition (Oxford, 1896), I, 162. The latter part 
of this statement affords virtually our only direct evidence of the existence of a school in 
Kent before the coming of Archbishop Theodore and Abbot Hadrian in 669. 

* A. F. Leach, The Schools of Medieval England (New York, 1915), p. 3; idem, Educa- 
tional Charters and Documents, 598 to 1909 (Cambridge, 1911), p. xi. 

* Leach, Schools [ete.], p. 13. 


* Ibid., p. 7; and see pp. 2, 3. 
* William Bright, Chapters of Early English Church History (3rd ed., Oxford, 1897), p. 143. 
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The dominant figure in the Christianization of England is un- 
questionably Pope Gregory the Great (540 x 604), whom Bede. with 
almost affectionate reverence, calls ‘our apostle.’ ! There is no need 
here to dwell upon the celebrated tale of Gregory’s meeting, in the 
Roman market-place, with the fair-haired and fair-skinned North- 
umbrian slave-boys, and his consequent unsuccessful attempt to 
lead a mission to England (586 x 588).?. Thereafter the conversion 
of the English was a project Gregory never relinquished.* There 
can be no doubt that by 596, when he was at last able to send out a 
mission to England, he had well considered both the type of persons 
he would choose as missionaries, and the instructions he would give 
them upon their departure. Our special interest lies in the Pope’s 
probable behests in regard to the education of converts. 

First, what of Gregory’s own education? He seems to have been 
instructed early in the subjects of the Trivium — Grammar, Rhet- 
oric, and Dialectic.‘ Of the topics of the Quadrivium music is prob- 
ably the only one we can be sure that Gregory studied; * whether, or 
to what extent, he occupied himself with the otliers is ‘a matter of 
pure conjecture.’ ° Concerning the natural science of his day, meagre 
as it was, he apparently knew little.’ The case is better for juris- 
prudence, because in addition to the fact that the Rome of Gregory's 
boyhood was a centre of legal study, it must be remembered that as 
one destined by birth to the service of the State he would scarcely 
neglect to master the Roman code. 

Of another sort was the training bestowed upon Gregory by 
the members of his family, a stock which Bede calls ‘not only noble, 
but religious.’ * One of his ancestors had been Pope, and his mother, 
as well as his three aunts, took upon themselves lives of monastic 

1 Hist. Eccl., ii, 1; cf. Plummer, II, 67. 

2 Bede, Hist. Eccl., ii, 1; F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905), I, 196-198. 

* In 595, for example, he urged the priest Candidus, whom he had sent to Gaul to look 
after a small patrimony, to use part of the income from the estates in procuring ‘English boys 
of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, who may profit by being given to God in monas- 
teries’ (Gregorii I Registrum Epistolarum, vi, 10: ed. Ewald and Hartmann, I, 389). 

4 Dudden, I, 72, who cites Paulus Diaconus, Vita Gregorii Magni, ii, and Gregory of Tours, 
Historia Francorum, x, 1. For a description of these studies see Cassiod., De Artibus, iii 


(Migne, Patr. Lat., LXX, 1152-1203). 
5 Dudden, I, 77. 6 Ibid., loc. cit. 
7 Ibid., I, 77, 78. 8 Hist. Eccl., ii, 1 (Plummer, I, 73). 
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piety and seclusion.’ In such surroundings it was inevitable that the 
future monk and Pope should receive a thorough schooling in the 
Scriptures and in the principles of right conduct. 

This scheme of education, though not extensive, might have been 
expected to produce a friend to secular culture. Yet it did not do 
so in Gregory’s case. What little worldly learning stayed by him 
during his life he converted to exclusively religious uses: rhetoric he 
employed in preaching, music in beautifying the services of monas- 
tery and church, and jurisprudence in ordering the affairs of Chris- 
tian communities throughout the world.’ 

It may be argued that Gregory was forced merely by the exi- 
gencies of his position as Pope thus to lay aside any interest in 
liberal studies. But the difficulty lies deeper; Gregory seems to have 
viewed profane scholarship as not the least effective of the snares of 
Satan. This is manifest in a passage from the Introduction to his 
Life of St Benedict, where, after relating how young Benedict went 
to Rome to be educated, he continues: 


But when he saw that many of the students rushed headlong into vice, 
he withdrew from the world he had just entered, lest, in acquiring worldly 
knowledge, he might also fall down the same terrific precipice. Despising, 
therefore, the study of letters, he desired only to please God by a holy life. 
Accordingly, he departed from Rome, skilfully ignorant and wisely un- 
learned.* 


From this general condemnation of secular learning we now turn 
to Gregory’s attitude toward Grammar, the basic study of the medi- 
aeval curriculum. The following extract is from his dedication of 
the Magna Moralia to Leander, Bishop of Seville: 


I beg that in going through this work you will not look for the foliage 
of eloquence, for by the Sacred Oracles commentators are expressly de- 
barred from the vanity of empty wordiness, in that it is forbidden to plant 
agrove in the temple of God. And we all know that when a rank crop shows 
stalks that abound in leaves, the grains of the ears are least filled and 
swelling. Therefore I have not condescended to observe that art of speaking 
which is conveyed by rules of worldly training, for, as the tenor ofthis 


1 Dudden, I, 7, 9. 
* Ibid., I, 79; cf. Greg. Reg. Epist., xiii, 47, 49, 50 (II, 410-418). 
* Gregorii Dialogorum, ii, Prolegomena (Migne, LX VI, 126); Dudden, I, 286, 287. 
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epistle will show, I do not avoid collisions of metacism [metacismi]! or 
confusion of barbarisms, and I despise the observance of the position, 
force, or government of prepositions. For I account it very unseemly to 
submit the words of the Divine Oracle to the rules of Donatus. Nor have 
these rules been observed by the translators of any authorized version of 


the Holy Scriptures.” 


This letter describes Gregory’s own practice. That which fol- 
lows — addressed to Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, on the occasion 
of the departure of the second group of missionaries for England — 
establishes what the Pope expected of others: 


A report has reached me, a report which I cannot mention without a 
blush, that you are lecturing on profane literature [grammaticam] to certain 
friends; whereat I am filled with such grief and vehement disgust that my 
former opinion of you has been turned to mourning and sorrow. For the 
same mouth cannot sing the praises of Jupiter and the praises of Christ. 
Consider yourself how offensive, how abominable a thing it is for a bishop 
to recite verses which are unfit to be recited even by a religious layman.... 
If, hereafter, it shall be clearly established that the information I received 
was false, and that you are not applying yourself to the idle vanities of 
secular literature, I shall render thanks to God, who has not allowed your 
heart to be polluted by the blasphemous praises of unspeakable men.* 


Such words leave small doubt of Gregory’s enmity to the Gram- 
mar of his time,‘ and show how unlikely it is that he would permit 
Augustine to instruct the English in ‘the scansion of hexameters and 
the accredited methods of speech-making and argument.’ 

In his commendation of one branch of learning, however, Gregory 
was enthusiastic, as is evident in the following extract from his 
lectures on the Book of Job: 


Holy Scripture is incomparably superior to every form of knowledge 
and science. It preaches the truth and calls us to the heavenly fatherland; 
it turns the heart of the reader from earthly to heavenly desires; it exer- 


1 Cf. Ewald and Hartmann, I, 357, note a. 1.: ‘I.e., myotacismi [repetition of the letter m), 
ut videtur. Alii interpretes coniciunt: iotacismi [repetition of the letter i]; alii: metacismt 
(a = transpositionis.’ 

2 Greg. Reg. Epist., v, 53a (I, 357, 358); Dudden, I, 193, 194. 

3 Greg. Reg. Epist., xi, 34 (II, 303); Dudden, I, 287. 

‘ It is also worth notice that despite his six years at Constantinople, Gregory did not 
acquire even a smattering of the Greek language. See Greg. Reg. Epist., vii, 29; xi, 55 (I, 476; 
II, 330); cf. Dudden, I, 153, 154. 
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cises the strong by its obscurer sayings, and attracts the little ones by its 
simple language; it is neither so closed to view as to inspire fear, nor so 
open as to be despised, but familiarity with it removes distaste for it, and 
the more it is studied the more it is loved; it helps the reader’s mind by 
simple words and raises it by heavenly meanings; it grows, if one may so 
speak, with its readers, for the ignorant find therein what they already 
know, and the learned find therein something always new. I say nothing 
of this, however. I do not dwell on the importance of the subject-matter. 
But I do say that the Holy Scripture is superior to every form of knowledge 
and science even in the very manner of its speech. For with one and the 
same word it at once narrates a fact and sets forth a mystery. It can speak 
of the past, and, in so doing, predict the future. And, without any change 
of language, it can both describe what has been done, and in the selfsame 
words declare what is to be done.! 


The Scriptures, then, are the chief subject for study. ‘It is 
surely necessary that those who attend upon the office of preaching 
should not recede from the study of sacred lore. . . . When a pastor 
is inquired of by his subordinates on any spiritual matter, it is ex- 
ceedingly ignominious, should he then go about to learn, when he 
ought to solve the question.’ 

So much for Gregory, who, having enjoyed in his youth a school- 
ing as complete as at that time was available, yet in his later years 
came to regard worldly knowledge as vanity, and the inculcation of 
Christian truth as the sole raison d’étre of education. 

Next in importance is to be reckoned the leader of the mission. 
Of Augustine of Canterbury ‘literally nothing appears to be known 
... previous to his selection to head the mission.’* About all we 
can definitely say is that he had been Prior of Gregory’s monastery 
of St Andrew on the Caelian;‘ but this modicum of information, 
trifling though it may appear, provides a means of drawing some 
conclusions. 

In the first place, it enables us to reconstruct the main outlines 
of Augustine’s previous training. Dudden informs us that ‘though 


' Gregorit Moralium, xx, 1 (Migne, LXXVI, 135); Dudden, II, 300, 301. 

* Gregorit Regulae Pastoralis Liber, ii, 11 (Migne, LX XVII, 50). 

* G. F. Maclear, in Dict. Chr. Biog., I, 226. 

‘Ina letter to Syagrius, Bishop of Autun (Greg. Reg. Epist., ix, 222: II, 213), Gregory 
describes Augustine as ‘quondam monasterii mei praepositum, nunc fratrem et coepiscopum 
rostrum.’ 
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the Rule of Benedict may not as yet have been adopted in its en. 
tirety in St Andrew’s Monastery, still it formed the groundwork of 
Gregory’s regulations, and its general spirit and leading principles 
were carefully conserved.’ ' Accordingly, Augustine must long since 
have become habituated to the fundamental Benedictine laws of 
Obedience, Simplicity of Life, and Constant Occupation. He was 
doubtless equally familiar with the more detailed of the Rule’s pro- 
visions that Holy Scripture and other religious books should be 
perused at stated periods daily; * that the monks were to hear such 
books read aloud at meal-times;* and that the assembled brethren 
should sing the Psalms through every week, with particular atten- 
tion to the excellence of the singing.‘ This brief glimpse of Augus- 
tine’s monastic career in Rome satisfies us of the essential complete- 
ness of Gregory’s terse characterization of him in his letter to King 
Ethelbert of Kent —‘Augustine, trained up in the monastic rule, 
full of the knowledge of Holy Scripture, and, by the help of God, 
endued with good works.’ 5 

It is significant that except in the above instance we do not find 
the slightest reference to Augustine’s learning. To Gregory he is, 
above all, ‘a servant of God,’ ‘of whose zeal and earnestness’ he is 
well assured. Bede is content with stock epithets — ‘servant of 
God,’’? ‘man of God,’ ‘beloved of God,’ ‘holy,’?° ‘blessed father,” 
‘most blessed,’ * ‘most reverend.’ '* We need not doubt that the 
first Archbishop of the English was all of these." 

Augustine’s priorship of St Andrew’s also betokens the agreement 

1 Dudden, I, 108; ef. II, 173, 177, 200. 

2 Benedicti Regula Monachorum, xlviii (ed. Woelfflin, 1895, pp. 48-50). 

3 Ibid., xxxviii (pp. 41, 42). 

4 Ibid., xix, xlv, xlvii, (pp. 31, 47, 48). 

5 Greg. Reg. Epist., xi, 37 (II, 309); Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, $2. 

6 Greg. Reg. Epist., vi, 49 (I, 423, 424). 

7 Hist. Eccl., i, 23, 25 (ed. Plummer, I, 42, 45). 

8 Ibid., i, 27; ii ,2 (I, 48, 83). 9 Ibid., ii, $ (I, 86). 

10 Jbid., ii, 1 (I, 76, 78). u Ibid., iv, 27 (I, 270). 

12 Epistola ad Ecgbertum Episcopum, ix (Plummer, I, 412). 

13 Hist Eccl., i, 28 (I, 62). 

14 Note how differently Bede later characterizes Archbishop Theodore (Hist. Eccl., iv, 1): 
‘ wir et saeculari et diuina literatura, et Grece instructus et Latine’; and Abbot Hadrian (loc. cit.) 
‘uir .. . sacris litteris diligenter inbutus, monasterialibus simul et ecclesiasticis disciplinis instr 
tutus, Grecae pariter et Latinae linguae peritissimus.’ 
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between himself and Gregory in matters of policy, for it is not likely 
that Augustine would have been advanced to this position of au- 
thority in the monastic community if he had seriously differed from 
the principles of its living and all-powerful founder. Any doubt on 
this score is laid at rest by the additional circumstance of the Pope’s 
choice of Augustine to lead the long-projected English mission. 
Gregory always desired the election of bishops who held beliefs akin 
to his own, and who consequently would be apt to heed his counsels; 
occasionally he even exerted himself to bring about the choice of 
such a person.! It is the more likely, then, that when the time came 
to appoint a leader for the mission which, as has been said, was pecu- 
liarly dear to him, Gregory would take especial care to pick one who 
would be amenable to his suggestions.’ 

Augustine filled this requirement to perfection. If we may judge 
by the questions he sent to Gregory,’ the missionary leader was one 
of those who would much sooner ask for more explicit directions 
than risk disobeying those already given. A person accustomed to 
making his own decisions would hardly have needed to inquire, for 
example, ‘whether two full brothers may marry two sisters, who are 
of a family far removed from them,’ or ‘whether a bishop may be 
consecrated [by Augustine] without other bishops being present, if 
there be so great a distance between them, that they cannot easily 
come together.’ These queries are fair proof of Augustine’s anxiety 
to pursue such a course as would meet with Gregory’s full approval; 
and the care bestowed by the Pope upon his replies shows that he 
recognized Augustine’s dependence, and was willing to take some 
pains to maintain it.® 

' See Greg. Reg. Epist., v, 51 (I, 350, 351) on the choice of Marinianus as Bishop of Ra- 
venna; cf. Dudden, I, 440, 441. And see Dudden, I, 457-467 for Gregory’s championship 
of Honoratus against Maximus in their contest for the bishopric of Salona. 
* That Gregory was accustomed to give directions to his agents is indicated in the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter to Peter the Subdeacon, Rector of the Patrimony in Sicily (Greg. Reg. 
Epist., i, 39a: 1, 58): ‘ Pergenti tibi ad Siciliam capitulare quod dedi adsidue relegendum est... . 
De monachis uero uel clericis, quae in eodem capitulare sunt insita, nequaquam estimo modo 
ts mouenda.’” Nor was the Pope slow to express his displeasure to subordinates who were 
lax in obeying his commands; see, e.g., Dudden, I, $13, 315. 

* Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, 27. 4 The answer is affirmative, of course, in each case. 


* Gregory’s keen interest in the details of the missionary work is also shown in his letter 
to Augustine (Greg. Reg. Epist., xi, 39: 11, 312, $13; Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, 29) concerning the 
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Accordingly, it is a reasonable assumption that except when 
Augustine specifically asked for advice, virtually all the activities 
of the mission, and particularly such of them as could be anticipated 
in advance (educational policy, for instance), conformed either with 
Gregory’s express directions given beforehand, or with the general 
tenor of Augustine’s training in Gregory’s monastery.! 

We know even less about Augustine’s fellow-missionaries than 
we do about the leader himself. Those who chiefly distinguished 
themselves — Laurentius, Mellitus, Justus, and Honorius, arch- 
bishops of Canterbury; Paulinus, the apostle of Northumbria and 
later Bishop of Rochester; and Peter, the first abbot of the Monas- 
tery of SS Peter and Paul—came from St Andrew’s Monastery; 
and hence much of what we have said about Augustine may be 
applied to them. Active though they were in missionary labors, 
none of them is marked as learned, none, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, was particularly interested in education. Like Augustine, 
they seem to have been selected, and rightly, for the sole purpose 
of converting the heathen English. 

This brief examination of the personalities of those most closely 
connected with the evangelization of the English indicates the lack 
rather than the presence of any educational aims in the plan of the 
Augustinian mission. I have tried, moreover, to show that Gregory's 
view of the essential iniquity of secular learning was in all probability 
shared by the missionaries, and hence must have left its mark upon 
their teaching. 

Now we turn to a short examination of the activities of Augustine 
and his followers after their landing in Kent. Our aim will be to 
familiarize ourselves with the conditions under which English edv- 


consecration and distribution of bishops in England, and his letter to Mellitus (Greg. Ry. 
Epist., xi, 56: II, $331; Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, 30) with instructions to Augustine in regard to the 
use to be made of heathen temples. 

1 The single instance of Augustine’s setting aside a command of Gregory’s — the estab 
lishment of his episcopal see at Canterbury rather than at London, where Gregory had wished 
it (Greg. Reg. Epist., xi, 39: II, $12, $13) —is accounted for by the place of landing and 
King Ethelbert’s political supremacy. 

2 According to an inscription on the fagade of the church of that monastery. The test d 
this inscription may be found in Montalembert, The Monks of the West, authorized translation 


(1867), III, 334, note 2. 
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cation came into being, and then to reconstruct, so far as this is 
possible, the actual educational organization that grew up. 

The mission arrived in England in the spring of 597 and met with 
akindly reception from King Ethelbert of Kent. Given permission 
to preach to the people, the monks used every pious means to gain 
converts, and within a month or so had induced a number of the 
natives to accept the faith. On June 1, 597, Ethelbert himself was 
baptized, whereupon his subjects entered the fold in ever-increasing 
numbers. 

Seeing the work well begun, Augustine hastened to Gaul, where 
he was consecrated Archbishop of the English by Virgilius of Arles 
and his fellow-bishops. When he returned to England, he there 
found ready for baptism many new converts, the fruit of the zeal of 
his subordinates. On December 25, 597, Augustine is reported by 
Gregory to have baptized more than ten thousand persons.? The 
conversion of such a number, even in a time of religious enthusiasm, 
isnot the work of spare moments. 

Nor did the activities of the missionaries stop with preaching. 
Early in 598 Augustine sent Laurentius and Peter to Rome with a 
letter announcing what the little band had accomplished and asking 
Gregory for advice and reinforcements.* Church-building also 
claimed much of Augustine’s attention. His first project of this sort 
was the recovery and rededication of an old Roman church, which 
he consecrated ‘in the name of the Holy Saviour, our Divine Lord 
Jesus Christ.’* Then he purified and restored another building 
which lay just to the east of Canterbury, and which had been used 
asa pagan shrine. This he dedicated to St Pancras, the young 
martyr whose family had once owned the land on which stood 
St Andrew’s Monastery in Rome.’ Near at hand Augustine also 
‘aa paints a beautiful picture of the missionaries’ devotion to their task (Hist. Eccl., 
i, 26). 

* Greg. Reg. Epist., viii, 29 (II, 30). ? Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, 27, 29. 

‘ Ibid., i, 88. This was the original of Christ Church, Canterbury. For the details of 
Augustine’s reconstruction see Bright, p. 61. 

* Bright, pp. 61, 62. For ingenious attempts to explain the dedication to St Pancras see 

of Elmham, Historia Monasterii S. Augustini Cantuariensis, ed. Charles Hardwick 


(london, 1858), p. 80; Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterbury (1855), p. 20; Hook, 
lies of the Archbishops of Canterbury (1860-1879), I; 60. 
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began the construction of the famous monastery which we now 
know as ‘St Augustine’s.’ Within its walls ‘Ethelbert erected from 
the foundation the church of the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, 
and enriched it with divers gifts.’ ! 

During this time Augustine had also vainly been trying to come 
to a working agreement with the British bishops.?, When at last it 
became apparent that the Celts could not be brought into any scheme 
of church-organization, Augustine set about putting in order the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the people under his immediate jurisdiction. 
In 604 he ordained Mellitus missionary Bishop of the East Saxons, 
with his headquarters in London, and Justus Bishop of Rochester. 
For each of them Ethelbert, probably under Augustine’s direction, 
built a church — St Paul’s in London, and St Andrew’s in Rochester? 

In 604 or 605,‘ on May 26, Augustine died, having previously con- 
secrated Laurentius to succeed him in the see of Canterbury.® 

This summary of the varied labors of Augustine and his fellows 
during their first seven years in England is necessarily brief; but it 
makes clear how little time or energy the missionaries can have had 
available for additional enterprise. It is difficult to believe that they 
would have been able, or willing, to add to their other tasks that of 
teaching the Seven Liberal Arts. These ‘polite’ studies of the Graeco- 
Roman curriculum had little to recommend them to earnest men 
whose days were spent in preaching and baptizing and building 
churches, and whose nights were devoted to prayer.’ Indeed it is 
remarkable that the missionaries were able to give any instruction 
at all. 

Yet education of some sort there must have been, for on virtually 
no other ground can we account for the sudden appearance, begin- 
ning with the Kentish Ithamar at Rochester in 644,’ of native 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, 33. 

2 Ibid., ii, 2. 3 Ibid., ii, 3. 

4 See Plummer, II, 81; Bright, p. 105; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (1869-1878), III, 4. 

’ Bede, Hist. Eccl., ii, 4. On the consecration of a bishop by his predecessor see Plummet 
II, 82; Dudden, II, 145, note 3. 

* Cf. Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, 26. 

7 [bid., iii, 14. 
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English bishops in all important sees.’ Consecrated within a period 
of approximately ten years, they all, had they lived to-day, might 
have been members of the same college graduating class.* 

What was the nature of the schooling these men received? Let 
us first consider the probable composition of the library at their dis- 
posal. Virtually all of the books that Augustine took with him to 
England must have been manuscripts of Biblical and Patristic writ- 
ings: Gregory would have seen to that. Two other volumes, how- 
ever, were almost certainly taken — the Benedicti Regula‘ and 
Gregory’s Regulae Pastoralis Liber.’ The first would be indispensable 
to one who expected to institute the monastic life in a new land, 
while the second would be no less necessary to an inexperienced 
bishop. With the second group of missionaries Gregory sent, says 
Bede, ‘many manuscripts.’* Thomas of Elmham (d. 1440?), the 
historian of St Augustine’s Abbey, gives a list of such of these codices 


1 The others were Thomas, of the nation of the Gyrwas (inhabitants of the Fen country), 
Bishop of East Anglia (Bede, Hist. Eccl., iii, 20); Bertgils, of Kent, Bishop of East Anglia 
(loc. cit.); Deusdedit, of Wessex, Archbishop of Canterbury (loc. cit.); Damian, of Sussex, 
Bishop of Rochester (loc. cit.). These men may have been sent to the Continent for their 
training, but Bede's silence on the subject is tolerably good evidence that they never left 
England. 

* They were probably trained in the Monastery of SS Peter and Paul. If we assume 
Ithamar to have been 65 years old (or about the same age as Gregory and Augustine when 
they died: see A. S. Cook, ‘Augustine’s Journey from Rome to Richborough,’ Specutum, I, 
$15) when he died in 655 (Plummer, II, 175; Haddan and Stubbs, III, 100), he would have 
been born in 590. If he entered the monastery at seventeen, the age recommended by Gregory 
in his letter to Candidus, his training would have begun in 607. Since the brethren did not 
occupy the monastery until 604 (Mason, The Mission of St Augustine to England, 1897, 
P. Xviii), it seems that the missionaries were not slow to recognize the necessity of recruiting 
their forces from the native population. 

+ Cf. Benedicti Regula, ix (ed. Woelfflin, p. 23): ‘Codices autem legantur in vigiliis tam 
wleres testamenti quam novi divinae auctoritatis, sed et expositiones earum quae a nominatis 
doctorum orthodoris catholicis patribus factae sunt.’ 

‘ Dudden, I, 108. 

5 King Alfred says in his translation of the Reg. Pust. (ed. Sweet, 1871, pp. 8-9): ‘Dis 
erendgewrit Agustinus ofer saltne se sudan brohte iegbuendum, swe hit er foreadihtode 
dryhtnes cempa Rome papa’ [‘This message Augustine over the salt sea brought from the 
south to the islanders, as the Lord’s champion had formerly decreed it, the pope of Rome.’]. 
Cf. Dudden, I, 239; Plummer, II, 70. 

* Hist. Eccl., i, 29. Two of these MSS were for some time thought preserved in Bodl. 
Auct. D. ii, 14 and C. C. C. C. 286, both being copies of the Gospels, but the first has since, 
on paleographical grounds, been assigned a date not earlier than 650. See Plummer, II, 56; 
Bright, Pp. 77, note @. 
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as he thought were still in existence in his own time.’ The catalogue 
includes a ‘Gregorian Bible’ in two volumes, a Psaltertum Augustini 
(with hymns at the end), a Textus Evangeliorum, another Psalter, 
another copy of the Gospels, two Martyrologies, and an Expositio 
super Epistolas et Evangelia a Dominica III. post octavas Paschae, 
usque ad Dominicam IVtam post octavas Pentecostes. These works 
are such as we would expect to proceed from the good Pope, and are 
unmixed with any contaminating treatises on Grammar, Rhetoric, 
or Dialectic. With such a library may be contrasted, both in size and 
in kind, those brought together at a later date by Benedict Biscop 
(d. 690) and Ceolfrid (d. 716) in the combined monastery of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow,’ and by Acca (d. 740) at Hexham. * These great 
collections of books helped to make possible the blaze of learning 
and literary activity that began in Northumbria with Bede and Ald- 
helm, and passed to the Continent with Alcuin. There is no evidence 
of any such passion for book-collecting in England before the coming 
of Theodore and Hadrian. 

We come next to a consideration of the teachers and curriculum 
of the primitive Kentish school. It should be clear from what has 
gone before that we are not to look for any formal organization, 
either of instructors or of instruction. What we have before us is 
apparently a monastic community, normal in all respects save that 
its younger members must all have been natives, whereas the seniors 
were doubtless for the most part Italians. This association was a 
school in so far as it was necessary for the older monks to impart 
such knowledge to the initiates as would make them useful members 
of the Church; and this schooling, we assume from the temper of the 
mission sent out by Gregory, was altogether religious in character 
and aim. 

When Felix went in 631 to take charge of Sigebert’s East Anglian 
school, he took with him, says Bede, ‘teachers and masters [ peda- 


1 Thomas of Elmham, op. cit., pp. 96-99; and see Hardwick’s Introduction, pp. xxv-xx¥i. 
This list is too late in date to be received without a degree of caution, but it is useful in showing 
the sort of books which Canterbury tradition of the fifteenth century attributed to the Augus 
tinian library. 

2 Bede, Historia Abbatum, iv, vi, ix, xi, xv. 

3 Bede, Hist. Eccl., v, 20. 
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gogos ac magistros] after the manner of the people of Kent.’ The 
phrase pedagogos ac magistros, unless it be a mere redundancy, 
implies some sort of division of labor in the Kentish school. Bede 
uses the word pedagogus but once in the Historia Ecclesiastica,’ and 
hence it is difficult to know what special meaning he attaches to it. 
If, however, as is most likely, he understands the word in its original 
sense — ‘one who has charge of children’— the ‘teachers’ were 
those whose duty it was to instruct the youngest boys in reading 
and writing Latin. This would be a very elementary and ecclesias- 
ticized form of Grammar; the necessary reading would, of course, 
be found in religious works. 

After this preliminary instruction, the boys would pass into the 
hands of the ‘masters.’ * There may have been different magistri for 
the Bible and commentaries thereon, for music, for preaching, and 
for instruction in the computation of the Easter date. But of one 
thing we can be sure: the teaching of music was a specialty, and was 
entrusted to a specialist.* James the Deacon, for example, ‘had 
great skill in singing in church, and when the province [of North- 
umbria] was afterwards restored to peace, and the number of the 
faithful increased, he began to teach church music to many, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Romans, or of the Cantuarians.’ > Church 
music and the teaching of singing were subjects in which the monks 
of Canterbury were considered supremely proficient,’ and Bede 

1 Bede, Hist. Eccl., iii, 18. William of Malmesbury embroiders Bede’s account in an 
interesting fashion (De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. Stubbs, 1887, I, 97). 

2 Cf. my forthcoming Concordance to the Hist. Eccl. 

3 This term occurs fifteen times in the Hist. Eccl.; so we can be reasonably sure of Bede’s 
meaning. Twice he uses it to indicate a teacher of singing (ii, 20; iv, 2); again, the word may 
describe a teacher of sacred literature (iii, 25; iv, 2); sometimes it signifies simply a teacher, 
without reference to what he teaches (iii, 27; v, 23); and lastly, it may mean ‘ruler’ (ii, 18; 
iv, 27). In every case the word connotes the importance of the person so designated. 

‘ It is hardly likely, however, that the Song School was entirely independent so early. 
Leach insists that from the beginning it was a separate establishment (The Schools of Medieval 
England, pp. 6, 7). 

* Bede, Hist. Eccl., ii, 20. Others named as skilful in church music are Eddi, ‘surnamed 
Stephen’ (ibid., iv, 2), Putta, Damian’s successor as Bishop of Rochester (ibid., loc. cit.), 
Maban (ibid., v, 20), and Acca, Bishop of Hexham (ibid., loc. cit.). So desirous was Benedict 
Biscop that the monks of his monastery of Wearmouth and Jarrow should learn to sing well, 
that he brought John, the archchanter of St Peter’s in Rome, to instruct them (ibid., iv, 18). 


® According to Ozanam, this would necessitate their having a complete secular education 
(La Civilisation Chrétienne chez les Francs, 1872, p. 583). Of such a view Roger remarks 
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could say that in 669 ‘they began in all the churches of the English to 
learn church music, which till then had been known only in Kent’! 

In addition to what they received from this more or less formal 
schooling, the pupils must have learned much in the ordinary course 
of their duties. The monastic rule, very likely that of St Benedict, 
was constantly impressed upon them. The ritual of the Church 
they memorized by taking part in it. Daily reading in the Scrip- 
tures, and especially the recitation or chanting of the Psalms, must 
have fixed these in youthful memories. And the lives of the Saints 
doubtless became familiar with the observance of their anniversaries. 
There are few better ways to learn than this. 

I hope that in the foregoing pages I have been able to point out 
a fundamental difference in constitution and aim between the school 
founded in Canterbury by the Gregorian mission and those of later 
date which, in our thinking on the subject, we are likely to regard 
as typical. I have endeavored to show that this earlier school, 
partly because of the views of those directing and engaging in the 
English mission, partly on account of the circumstances surrounding 
the conversion, was exclusively religious in purpose and teaching. 

This type of education, coming at the time it did, was probably 
the best thing for England. As Karl Werner has pointed out,’ 
civilization and culture can make little headway among barbarous 
tribes until these tribes have been converted to Christianity. Once 
their hearts have been softened and their minds made ready, the 
teacher can set to work, but not before. It would have been fruitless 
for Augustine and his companions to attempt to teach the Seven 
Liberal Arts as soon as they landed in Kent. They chose the wiser 
course in confining themselves to thoroughly religious instruction; 
their judgment was vindicated years later, when the English, by 
this time ripe for further knowledge, became, under the tutelage 
of Theodore and Hadrian, the intellectual leaders of Europe. 
(L’ Enseignement des Lettres Classiques d’ Ausone & Alcuin, Paris, 1905, p. 193): ‘C'est une 
exagération si manifeste, qu’on peut difficilement s’y arréter. Si mal que l'on connaisse le chant 
grégorien, on sait qu’il ne reposait pas sur les mémes principes que la musique ancienne.’ Cf. 


pp. 280, 281. 
1 Hist. Eccl., iv, 2. 2 Beda der Ehrwiirdige und seine Zeit (Wien, 1881), pp. 1, 2. 
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THE STYLE AND VOCABULARY OF THE LATIN 
ARTS OF POETRY OF THE TWELFTH AND 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES: 


By WALTER BRADBURY SEDGWICK 


HE renaissance of Latin studies which took place about the 

beginning of the twelfth century was marked, like that of the 
fifteenth, by a certain narrowness of outlook and unpleasing con- 
sciousness of superiority. The scholars of the twelfth century felt no 
less than those of the fifteenth that they were cleansing Latin from 
the accretions of centuries of barbarism and restoring classical ele- 
gance. What they did in each case was to cut themselves off from 
the immediate past, and to substitute an artificial product based on 
the minute study of chosen authors (in the case of the twelfth cen- 
tury mostly second- or third-rate) for a Latinity which, whatever its 
defects, was a vigorous and comparatively natural growth. 

It has been shown by Thurot ? how the authorities on grammar 
were reduced round about 1100 to selections from Priscian and 
Donatus, who were commented on, refined on, and disputed on 
ad nauseam. We may here say a few words about the corresponding 
change in the teaching of Latin verse. 

That such a revolution did take place in metrical Latin poetry in 
the twelfth century is clear. In the period immediately preceding, 
it had emanated chiefly from German monasteries: now it is mostly 
traceable to the influence of the schools of Northern France, although 
naturally its chief exponents were, at first, ecclesiastics like Hildebert 
of Le Mans, Marbodus of Rennes, and Bernardus Silvestris of Tours. 
The older Germanic Latin poetry before the twelfth century had 
been religious and national; the new was classical. The older was 
tugged and inartistic, almost inarticulate, but vigorous and earnest, 
chiefly in hexameters; the new and smooth and artificial, but vapid 
and sterile — at first, mostly in elegiacs. The older was largely 

‘ E. Faral, Les Arts Poétiques du XII° et du XIII Siécle, Paris: Champion, 1923. See 
also my ‘Notes and Emendations’ to these texts, SpecuuM, II (1927), 331 ff. 

* C. Thurot, ‘Notices et Extraits de Divers Manuscrits Latins pour servir & I’Histoire 


—— Grammaticales au Moyen Age’ = Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits XXII 
Pt. ii. 
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Teutonic in spirit, forced with some violence into classical forms — 
hence a Latinity marked more by vigor than by elegance: the new 
was inspired as a rule neither by religious nor by national sentiment, 
and having no nationality, it was in a sense cosmopolitan. The one 
was inspired by a vernacular literature: the other is chiefly important 
as itself a source of inspiration to vernacular poetry. The new school, 
treating matter which could be of no real interest to the writer, 
concentrated its attention on the form: what it lacked in power and 
sincerity it tried to supply by superior smoothness and technical 
ingenuity. One might have supposed that such a school would be 
utterly barren and unfruitful: as a matter of fact it came at the 
moment when French narrative poetry had just arrived at that stage 
at which the one thing necessary for its development was the one 
thing the new school was able to supply. 

It is at first sight strange that a theory of poetry which along 
its own line never produced any very striking fruits should, when 
applied to French poetry, produce work which, with all its defects, 
well deserved to be, as it was, the model of the rest of Europe. Why 
is it, in short, that the French poetry (for example, of Chrétien de 
Troyes) is as a whole to-day full of interest and charm, while the 
Latin, in spite of the astounding ingenuity and versatility of many 
of the poets, probably has never won a single reader on its merits? 
The answer is, I think, to be found partly in the limpid charm of 
Old French, perhaps the most delightful language ever spoken, 
which at this period seems incapable of dulness (compared with the 
Latin it is as adolescence competing with senility '), and partly in 
difference of inspiration — the one consisting of mechanical varia- 
tions on threadbare themes, the other drawing on the inexhaustible 
stores of mediaeval fancy. Again, the one consists of mere scholastic 
exercises, schoolmasters’ ‘fair copies’ — some, for instance Hilde- 
bert, could write well enough when they broke away from the fair- 
copy style;? the other is the work of professional poets, often of 

1 Yet the Latin of the songs and hymns has its own charm. Iam dulcis amica uenito and 
other songs are inferior to nothing in vernacular lyric in freshness and spontaneity. 

2 It was with relief that I found that Hildebert was not guilty of the unspeakable 


poem on the Fall of Troy attributed to him by Leyser, op. cit. infra, p. 398; see J. E. Sandys, 
History of Classical Scholarship, 2d. ed., I, 550 n. 
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genius, who had to please an audience which had never heard of the 
figures of speech, but knew precisely what it wanted — namely, a 
good story with plenty of adventure and ‘human interest’; if they 
got this, they could stand a good deal in the way of moralising. But 
there were limits: Chaucer has a cruel parody of one of Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf’s most ornate purple patches in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 
ll. 527 ff. 

Yet our schoolmaster poets are not devoid of merit: as school- 
masters they did their work well — probably Latin verse was never 
more efficiently taught. It was not their fault if their pupils had 
nothing to say. Their mastery of the technique of Latin verse is 
astonishing, and some of their lines are very fine (for example, the 
memorable incidis in Scyllam cupiens uitare Charybdim), while 
writers of talent could produce verse of power and real fire. There 
are several of them far more readable than such ‘classical’ writers 
as Statius. 

Eberhard, Matthew, and Geoffrey, then, repay attention in at 
least two ways: they form an almost unstudied branch of one im- 
portant side of mediaeval learning, and their influence on vernacular 
poetry was far-reaching, as M. Faral well shows in detail. This 
might have here been illustrated from Chaucer, but space does not 
allow it.2 At first sight one might be tempted to deplore their 
choice of models, but for their purpose their models are perfectly 
adapted: they have to teach how to develop a theme, and for this 
the Ovidian school could not be improved on. The best in Virgil 
is inimitable and, in any case, useless for a pupil who has to write 
original Latin poetry on a given theme; what can be taught is how 
to develop an idea with point and oratorical power. Whom else 

' Illa dies tua nox fuit et Venus illa uenenum, etc., Poetria Noua, 375 ff. The passage refers 
to the Friday in 1199 on which Richard I was wounded (not, as Faral says, born, or, as Chaucer 
says, slain). Geoffrey may be indebted to Joseph of Exeter, VI, 760 ff., nox fera, nox uere, nox 
nozia, turbida, tristis, etc. (written before 1183). Cf. Anon., Pyramus et Thisbe (Lehmann, op. 
cit., infra., p. 59, 1. $10): nox mala, nox peior aliis, nox pessima; and Matthew of Venddme 
ibid., p. $2, 1. 51: nox noxia. 

* Cf. J. M. Manly ‘Chaucer and the Rhetoricians’ (Wharton Lectures on English Poetry, 
1926) in Proc. Brit. Acad., London, n.d., where Manly points out, for example, that the de- 
scription of Blanche in the Book of the Duchess is taken almost entire from the Poetria Noua, 


Pp. 563-597. Note also C. S. Baldwin, ‘Cicero on Parnassus,’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. of 
America XLII (1927), 106 ff. 
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could they have used? They make full use of the satirists. Other 
Latin poetry was practically unknown, except the Christian poets; 
here again they chose the best, particularly Prudentius; at any rate, 
they did better than modern scholars, who generally ignore them, 
Their love of Maximian forms an exception, and is somewhat dis- 
concerting; but he is used only to supplement Ovid in elegiacs; little 
other elegiac poetry was then known, and after all I do not think 
Maximian is as black as he is painted.’ In prose they are less defen- 
sible. Much of Cicero was unknown, but they make little use of the 
rest, and it is surprising that so little use was made of Seneca ? and 
Livy. We cannot blame them for using the De Inuentione as a text- 
book: the De Oratore and Orator were of little or no use to them; 
they were not training Roman orators. It is creditable to have used 
Cicero at all when they might have confined themselves to Martianus 
Capella and the Rhetorict Minores. In the same way we cannot but 
praise the way in which they made the most of the little good to be 
extracted from Horace’s Ars Poetica. What is beyond all apology is 
the pitiful way in which they all cling to Sidonius Apollinaris with 
his puerile rhetoric and pompous verbosity. I suppose the reason is 
just that the bad is easier to imitate than the good; and we must 
not forget that they were writing handbooks for youthful students, 
not treatises on aesthetics and the theory of style. In any case I 
cannot say that I am ‘astonished at their limited range.’ * 

In this connection it may be of interest to enumerate the sources 
of the quotations in Matthew, the chief quoter in Faral’s collection: 
Lucan about 40; Statius, Thebaid, 25, Achilleis, 2; Virgil, Aeneid, 
14 or 15, Eclogues, 14, Georgics, 1; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 12, Ars 
Amatoria, 10, Heroides, 10, Ex Ponto, 7, Amores, 7, Remedia Amoris, 

1 Strange the attraction Maximian has had for minds greater than his own! The first 
elegy, on Old Age, is much imitated in T. Sackville’s Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates, 
15638; cf. also Chaucer, C.T., C. 729 ff., Samuel Daniel’s Sonnet 45, and the same idea in 
Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae (London Times Lit. Suppl., Jan. 21, 1920). On Maximian as 4 
school-book, see E. Faral, Recherches sur les Sources Latines des Contes et Romans Courtois 
du Moyen Age (Paris, 1913), p. 105, n. 2, and D. Reichling’s ed. cit. infra of Alexandre de 
Villedieu’s Doctrinale, pp. xx, xxxvii. 

2 Geoffrey well opposes the pithiness of Seneca to the diffuseness of Sidonius in his 


Poetria Noua, 1833 ff. 
3 Cf. C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob, edd., Legacy of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1926), 


p. 149. 
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6, Tristia, 5; Horace, Epistles i, 15, Epistles ii, 2, Ars Poetica innumer- 
able, Satires, 1, Odes, 1; Juvenal, 12; Claudian, 4; Cato, 2; Bernardus 
Silvestris (Matthew’s master), 2; Maximian, Prudentius, Ennius, 
Terence, Avianus, Martial, 1 each: also one reference to the Verrines. 
Persius, strangely, is never quoted, and Sandys is surely wrong in 
calling Matthew, 4 propos of Tobias, an imitator of Tibullus and 


Propertius.' 

The foregoing remarks apply generally to the writers and teachers 
of metrical Latin poetry round about the twelfth century. We may 
now proceed to a more detailed examination of the writers in Faral’s 
collection. It will be convenient to arrange the present study under 
the following headings: A. Grammar and Style; B. Metre; C. Vo- 
cabulary.? I do not as a rule give what is common to all mediaeval 
authors; it should be borne in mind that all our authors avoid what 
is blatantly unclassical, except Eberhard in his rhythms. 


1 History of Classical Scholarship (2d ed.), I, 522. The above list includes the following 
quotations, unidentified in my previous article: Prol. 6, nec tardum operior, etc. = Hor. Ep. 
12,71, and 4, 4, et male quod recitas, etc. = Mart. I, 39, 2. 

2 The following abbreviations are employed: 

Ad. Vien.: The Fables of Adolfus Viennensis (1315). 

Aeg. Corb.: Aegidius Corboilensis, De Compositione Medicaminum (Ca. 1190). Aegidius 
was a Parisian who had studied in Greece, and properly edited, might be a valuable au- 
thority for Greek words. 

J. Garl. (Syn.): John of Garland, Opus Synonymorum, 1040, according to Leyser; more 
likely ca. 1250. 

P. Riga: Pierre Riga (Petrus de Riga), Recapitulatio V eteris et Nout Testamenti, 1198. 

The above all quoted from Polycarp Leyser, Historica Poetarum et Poematum Mediti 
Aeui, Halle, 1741. 

Alda (by Gulielmus Blesensis), ed. C. Lohmeyer, Leipzig, 1892; before 1167. 

Ant.: Alanus ab Insulis, Anticlaudianus, 1294; in Wright, q.v. 

Brunellus or Speculum Stultorum, ca. 1190; in Wright, q.v. 

Doctr.: Alexander de Villa Dei, Doctrinale, 1199, ed. Reichling, in Monumenta German, 
Paedagog., XII, 1893. 

Gr.: Eberhardus Bethuniensis, Graecismus, 1212, ed. J. Wrobel, Corpus Grammaticorum 
Medii Aeui I, Breslau, 1887. 

H. Sept.: Henricius Septimellensis, Elegia (de Diuersitate Fortunae), 1192. Henry of 
Settimello was educated at Bologna, but has several English references, including one to Scotch 
haggis (Scotica fercula miscet — the earliest mention?); he is often referred to as ‘pauper 
Henricus,’ i.e., Arrighetto. In A. Marigo’s edition (Padua: Draghi, 1926) the four books of 
250 lines each are numbered consecutively 1—1000. 

Hrot(svitha), ed. K. Strecker, Teubner, 1906. 

J. Isc.: Josephus Iscanus, De Bello et Excidio Troiae (ca. 1180) in Delphin. et Variorum, 
ed. of Dictys Cretensis (London, 1825), pp. 351-576. 

Iehmann: P. Lehmann, Pseudo-Antike Literatur des Mittelalters, Teubner: Leipzig, 1927. 
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A. GRAMMAR AND STYLE 


In Grammar our authors show nothing very extraordinary, but 
a number of the most interesting points are here collected. It jg 
hoped that such a collection, besides directly illustrating the usage 
of our authors, may serve to supplement the masterly collections of 
Thurot and Voigt, and contribute something to the understanding 
of Mediaeval Latin. 

With regard to Style, a thorough examination would involve 
pages of quotations, and even then be of doubtful utility. It is 
much better to read portions of the authors themselves, particu- 
larly as they all give specimen poems. In prose, Geoffrey’s style is 
for the most part plain and unaffected: good examples of Matthew's 
high-flown style will be found in the prologue — note how it is em- 
broidered with quotations, not all indicated by Faral — and in Part 
ii, §§ 1-12; perhaps the most illuminating passage on the ‘tricks 
of the trade’ is Documentum II, iii, 103-131. The labored artificiality 
of Matthew’s prose style is clearly shown in his rhythms: in elaborate 
passages the clausulae are to the last degree monotonous. I can 
think of no contemporary writer who binds himself by such a strict 
and narrow conception of the cursus. In the passages examined I 
find that 42 per cent of his clausulae end ’~|~~’~, and 31 per 
cent ’~~|~~’~. In nearly every case the final quadrisyllable is 
preceded by a polysyllable. The prose of Geoffrey, on the other 
hand, seems quite unmetrical. 

Lyd.: Lydia, in Edélestand DuMéril, Poésies Inédites du Moyen Age (Paris, 1854), attributed 
to Matthew of Vendéme, but rightly rejected by Faral, since it contains elisions. 

Marb(odus Redonensis), ed. Ropartz, Rennes, n.d. (ca. 1100). 

P. & P.: Paulinus et Polla, ed. DuMéril, as above. 

Thurot: Thurot’s article in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, XXII (1868), ii, cit. supra. 

Werner: J. Werner, Lateinische Sprichwérter des Mittelalters, Heidelberg: Winter, 1912. 

Wright: T. Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, 2 vols. (Rolls Series, No. 59, 1872). 


Ys (engrimus): ed. E. Voigt, Halle, 1884. 
‘Notes’: ‘Notes and Emendations,’ Specu.um II (1927), 331-343. 
Matth., P.N., Doc., Lab. = Matthew, Poetria Noua, Documentum, Laborintus, in Faral 


(Far.). 
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EKKEHARD 
pare, nobile, abl. sing., 2, 5; botros, acc. plur., 6, as in Ad. Vien. 
438, 628, Aeg. Corb. i. 12, etc.; fonteque 2; pomoeria (‘orchard’) 11: 
cf. Gr. 11.79 f., 12.320f. (See ‘Notes’); stmilo (‘compare’) 7: in 
pass. often = ‘resemble,’ e.g., J. Garl. Syn. 118; quicumque, quis- 
quis =quiuis, 17, 31. (P.N., Doc.). 


Noun, etc., Parasis = Parrhasidis 1.40, but Parasidi p. 7, 1. 26; 
Parisius, Aurelianis (Orléans), indecl. 4.50.28, as in P. N. and Lab.; 
timmensus sine quanto 4.50.15: cf. Anon. de Excidio Troiae (Leyser, 
p. 399, 1. 9) ste futt absque fere plus ferus ille feris: ibid., 1. 166 fit 
nihil absque fere: H. Sept. 3.165 fere nil: nihil, absque fere ( fece, 
Leyser). Comparative for positive metri gratia, 2.31: examples 2.28: 
ef. 1.111.6, 26. 

Verb. Gerund in -ndo for pres. part. 1.100, ete. Universal in 
the Middle Ages (cf. Ys. p. lii); de ets omittendum est 3.45; executus 
in passive sense 3.45, 4.3. (P.N.); *spero in gladium 1.51.11 (no 
case quoted in dictionaries); *misereor + dat. 1.50.9 (v.1.); quod 
consec. + indic. 2.5, 6; datur intelligi 2.10, 3.43; contendo + inf. 2.16; 
*negat esse (‘refuses to be’) 1.26, Tobias 2156; cf. ire negant (‘refuse 
to go’) J. Isc. 1.320 (in Classical Latin apparently only in Silius); 
‘nescit esse (‘cannot be’) 1.17.2, 1.50.32, 1. 53.22: cf. Ys. p.l. 

Spelling: operior Pr. 6 — a common spelling in MSS, cf. Ys. p. xl, 
Doctr. 1918, Thurot p. 536, who quotes operior producitur ad differ- 
mbiam acliui, uel potius necessitate metri: cf. the mediaeval spellings 
oportunus, rennuit, retulit, repulit, and (in P.N.) reperit; diffinitio 
195 (P.V.) — the usual spelling, e.g., throughout Thurot’s texts; 
Philomena 1.111.15 (as usual in the Middle Ages); iocundus 1.111.16, 
ete. (see on Metre, p. 361, below); wendico (‘claim’) 2.38.36, ete. — 
the usual mediaeval spelling in this sense; cacephaton 4.12 (see 
‘Notes’): cf. Gr. 2.5 (some MSS); epynalensis 3.3 (epan- 3.6, 45); 
méhalemsis siue clemax 3.42, 45; omoeotholeuton 3.3, 12: usually 
mothelenton (always -nton according to Thurot); paranomeon 


* Prefixed to a citation from Matth. or Doc. indicates that it occurs in a verse passage. 
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(rapépovov ?) 3.3, 10; polipteton 3.3, 12 f.; sinodoche 3.33 ff., as usual 
in the Middle Ages, e.g. MSS of Gr., where Wrobel prints from one 
MS. synedoche, as nearer the Greek — a mistaken principle; gino. 
lympha 4.6. This addition of n in Greek words may be due to the 
Irish: e.g., ellinsis, ‘elympsis (for eclipsis) in Poet. Aeut Carol. Ill, 
p. 796, in M.G.H. (Traube); zewma, hypozeuma, as usual in the 
Middle Ages, passim. Zeuma rhymes with pneuma in Tibino I. 385, 
ed. G. Mari, Trattati Medievale di Ritmica Latina (Milan, 1899); 
Tythanis 1.108, 4.21: see ‘Notes’: the same confusion in Chaucer, 
Troilus iii, 1466. 

Style: Climax (pos. compar. superl.) 1.50.49 (P.N.). 
Word-play: *fretus, fretum 1.118; *patior, passer (false 
derivation) 1.111.41; *lyra delirat 2.33, 1.118, 1.54.%: 
*meta, metior meto, 1.23; *idem, of the Trinity 4.51.4 (Lab) 
*fides non habuisse fidem 1.53.34, Plane. Metr. 5.62: ef. 
Brunell. p. 73, 1. 8, Wright, uicts est non habuisse wicem, 
and Ant., p. 399 ad fin., fides non seruare fidem. Nouerca 
in quasi-proverbs (A. is nouerca of B.) Prol. 1.1.18, 35, 37, 
118, 2.36. 

Variety: 1.87 )( 2.19. 

Words to avoid in verse: porro, autem, quoque, and most 
adverbs and conjunctions (a hit at the German school?) 
2.46. 

Leonines attacked 2.43: usually called by Matthew nuga 
canorae: 2.43 ff., 3.46. 

See also the lists of verbs and adjectives in Bk. II, with 
examples. 


Poerria Nova? 


Noun: syrenes = sirenis (gen. sing.) 286 (see ‘Notes’): so Ad. 
Vien. 563; auree (voc.) 2102; comitanti in abl. absol. 845 (read 
comitatum?); ex incauto (‘suddenly’?) 194; dulcissime rerum 34 
(dignissime, AD), maxima r. 2067 (-e, B), potissima r. (in vocative). 
1106, optima r. 412 (-e ABC). Perhaps the masc. is right in every 
case, as in Hor. Sat. 1.9.4, yet in 1785 (a somewhat different cas?) 


1 In this section the letters A, B, C, D, L, refer to MSS as designated by Faral, ed. cit. 
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the fem. is guaranteed by the metre. Nominative absolute (?) 1210; 
mentis tacitus (?) 1823; cerebri uacuus 1325. 

Adjective: potissima ‘powerful’ 1106; nemine 1235; prodigus 
alterius (= alieni) 1786 (but emend). 

Pronoun: iste is used as general demonstrative; tlle = ‘it’ (un- 
necessarily), e.g., thrice in 1947; swus = etus 177, 373, 384, 745; 
secum = cum eo 423; quicquid = quiduis 217 (cf. Ekkehard;” so 
quicumque in Doc.); hic redundant = definite article 1822; hic aut 
ile (‘one or another’) 17; ipse redundant 92, 118, 119, 555, 771; 
inde (=de eo) cogitet 133. Cf. inde loqui: Marb., p. 24, Ad. Vien. 582, 
inde non curo: Hrot., p. 149, inde dicere: Historia Septem Sapientium. 
I, 6, 8, ed. A. Hilka (Heidelberg: Winter, 1912), quid inde agendum 
sit: Hrab. Maur. (M.G.H., Poet. Aeui Car. III, 713), quicquam inde: 
Brun., p. 46, 1. 11 (from Ovid’s Metamorphoses ii, 152, grates agit inde 
parenti; wrongly taken? It could hardly be influenced by French en). 

Conjunctions: quando (‘when’) 1977, etc. (P. N.); nec. . . . sed 
nec 1539 f.; quia nonne = nonne enim 397. 

Adverbs: tnutte = inuttus 141; et demum = tum demum 740. 

Verbs: fuerat = erat 1201, 1453 (mediaeval; cf. Ys., p. xlvi); 
habet fundare 43, sepelire 1307; non quia depingit (-at, C) 986; si + 
subj. and apodosis in indic. 91, 214; esto quod (concessive + subj. 
7; timut fecisse (‘I feared to do’) 1113, Ys., p. xlvi; dum + subj. 
(temporal) 398, 1411, 1521; secutus passive 1241, 560? (Matth.): 
gerund in -ndo = pres. part. 738, 876, 1107 ff., 1115, 2111; non 
prohibitive 1974, 1977 (Lab.); ne consecutive 1063; infin. of purpose 
61, 62, 484; st posse sit 318; esse tuum 481; suum posse 41; pro posse 
1395; respuit audiri 697: cf. Matth. in Far., p. 7,1. 22; inquio 1902; 
rapui 482. 

Pronunciation: pun on prosit: poscit (possit Far.) 1980; on 
speciosus: spatiosus 556. 

Spelling: obaudit (‘refuses to listen’) 138, Ex. Hon. Vitae 234, 
H. Sept. 2.95: in Gr. 18.20 it is opposed to oboedis: in Hauréau, 
Not. et Extr. V1. $18 it rhymes with exaudit; sicne 475, cf. hicne 
J. Ise. 2.261; difformo 69; diffintio 1948 (Matth.); reperit (perf.) 
1025 (v. 1.) 1515 (Matth.) 

Style: alliteration (e.g., 755) not very common. 
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Climax (pos., comp., superl., 1789 f. = Doc. 2.3.72 (Matth.). 

Two of Geoffrey’s favourite devices are: 
A. metaphors like manus linguae 2060 (cf. Sidon. Ep. 4.1.3); 
cordis linea 44, manus 47, stylus '721, digitus 1225; mentis cir. 
cinus 55, habenae 111, lora 778, incus, 1615, ancora 1062. Alanys 
is, however, a worse offender. In Planc. Metr. 7, we find 
stomachus mentis hydropicat (Grammarian’s Funeral!), 1. 9, hos- 
picium cordis et moenia mentis 17, corporis arcam (read arcem) 
19, mentis urbem 21. Cf. Chaucer, Troilus i, 1068 (Mod. Phil, 
VII, 481). 
B. Play on Words: re-, ex-cudo, incude 1615; in-, e-,pro-gressus 
1513; e-, in-uado 1520; re-, ac-cuso 1986; re-, e-, pre-winco 1183; 
re-, e-uoluo 1963; malum 1102; hora, mora 1784; homo, ham 
1155, 1162; condita 1849; honos, onus 947, 1880, 1984 (as Sidon. 
Ep. 8.8, 9.2); carne, carie 1135 (Lab.); tm-mundus 1124 (Lab,) 
Venus, uenenum 376; uitae uitricus 377; artus, aptus 149; factura, 
tactura 409; gestus, gesta 522; coma, como 549; lata, laeta 555; 
spatiosa, speciosa 556; dictus, doctus 697, if my suggestion is 
right; Argus, argutus 750; uictor uirtute reuixit 1211. 


DocuMENTUM 


Noun, etc.: Parisius indecl. 2.2.68; iste (‘the following’) 2.3.120; 
nthil uerbum 2.3.111 f.; quicumque = quiuis 2.3.116 (Ekkehard and 
P.N.); quanto expressius polerimus (= quam expressissime) 2.3.165; 
competentior 2.3.123; conuenientissimum 2.3.109. 

nec adhuc = ne tum quidem 2.3.123. 

Verb: indic. in dependent question 2.3.104; ita quod + indie. 
2.3.107, 109 (Matth.); non dico ut conuertatur (‘I do not say it 
should be . . .’) 2.3.107; cum ‘when’ is avoided and quando used 
(always?); quid trem? ‘why should I go?’ 2.3.174. 

Spelling: commessantes et combibentes 2.3.39. Due to confusion 
between comis, comedo, comissor, commensalis and comedia, cf. W. 
Cloetta, Beitrige z. Literaturgesch. d. Mittelalters, I (1890), 46 f., and 
the gloss of Martin of Loan (before 900) ed. Laistner (Manchester, 
1923) Comediae quasi comessorum odae, ut questum gulae adipiscern- 
tur: also gloss on Lab. 5 (p. 337, Faral). 
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Style: Geoffrey, like many mediaeval stylists, likes to separate 
the adjective from its noun as recommended by mediaeval text- 
books, although Cicero is said never to do so except for special 
emphasis. 

Atheniensi studio (‘by study at Athens’) 1.2; planities signatur 
imagine spherae simply = ‘the plain is round’ 2.2.19, v. 5 (the whole 
poem should be read); wexatur strage solum 2.3.59, cf. P. N., 1019; 
ad-, re-, di-, preter-mitto (from Hildebert) 2.3.85, cf. P. N., 1814 ff.; 
recesserunt ab aula (‘have gone out of fashion’) 2.3.163. 


LABORINTUS 


Noun: meliori, abl. 805; communis, acc. plur. 343 (-es?); quo = 
aquo (agent) 986; rebus inops 950; ursior urso, tigride tigridior 347 f.: 
cf. H. Sept. 1, 163, Codrior (‘poorer, from Juvenal; cf. Bern. Silv. 
in Matth. 3.28), Salamonior 3.3, Platonior 3.87, Neronior 1.120 
(Neronizo 1.20). This practice is condemned, Doc. 2.3.141. 

Pronoun: tpse redundant 168 (cf. Ys. glossary s.v.); ista uel 
illa 500. Brunell, p. 63. 1.12: cf. hic aut ille in P. N., ille uel alter 
(= quiuis) Vital de Blois, Aulularia, 315 (ed. E. Miillenbach, Com- 
aediae Elegiacae, I, Bonn, 1885); cstud et illud P. Riga 370; sibi = eis 
872 ff.; met, tut (gen. sing.) =‘my,’ ‘thy’ 602, 858 (so constantly 
in Hrot.). 

Adjective: comparative in positive meaning, 636, 685, 708, 900 
(Matth.). 

Verb: non cumula 530 (P.N and Ys. p. xliii); wellem deseruisse 
18 (P.N.); compatiendo = pres. part. 838: cf. 933, 963 (Matth., 
P.N.); pro posse 312: cf. formandi licere. (= licentia) 845; nominibus 
tacitis, abl. absol. 441; misereor + dat. 749 

Spelling: genitrix 289, 837; disgrediens 328; rigmon (‘rhythm’) 
997; Galienus! 57; Philomena 988 (Matth.). 

Style: Word-play; leniter (léuiter?), leuis 200; liuor, fauor 30; 
Parca, parco 23; puri, pueri 879 f.; gratis, gratia, ingratus 841 f.; 
dret 657 f.; idem (of the Trinity), p. 377 (Matth.); lux, luceo, lucerna 


' I doubt if the form Galenus was current in the Middle Ages. In Hugo of Trimberg’s 
Registrum Multorum Auctorum (Vienna, 1888), J. Hiimer unnecessarily changed Gdliénus 
Hypocras of the MS. to Gdlentis Hippécrates (1. 273). 
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131 f.; lego, eligo, perlego 601f.; parentes 447 (in example); con., 
pro-sequor 462 (in example); prae-sumo 324; uerbis, uergis, uerbere 
231; munda, mundus 763 (P. N.); labiorum labor 236; Remigius, 
remex 206; pertphrasis perita parit (petit, Far.) 306; caries, carnis, 
careo 477 (P.N.). List of authors with puns on nearly every name 
599 ff. Imitation of P.N., 155; Lab. 1005. 


B. 


Apart from the few lines of Ekkehard, which represent the older 
German School and can for practical purposes be left out of account, 
our authors all show the same metrical technique. 

Elision is entirely avoided except in two or three doubtful cases 
(i.e., where there is a variant, as P.N. 1453) and with est enclitic, 
e.g., Matth. 2.15 signum est, Lab. 88 meum est. 

All allow lengthening of a short syllable at the strong caesura of 
the hexameter and pentameter, but probably not at the arsis of the 
fourth foot of a hexameter.* 

A short final vowel remains always short before sp, sc, etc. (and 
may remain so even in words like résplendet). All allow a quadri- 
syllabic ending to a hexameter (particularly after a monosyllable), 
but rarely, except Laborintus, end in two dissyllables. The mono- 
syllabic ending is forbidden by Matthew, 4.38 

In the pentameter the dissyllabic ending is, I think, universal 
(cf. Matth. 4.39). Their pentameters are more monotonous even 
than Ovid’s, chiefly owing to the search for words of the form 
—vvu — vu to begin the second half (cf. Matth. 2.13 ff.).  Laborintus 
in the first 63 pentameters has 35 of this type (and three —vv— 

1 Voigt (Ys., p. xxxi) quotes Ruodlieb, Brunellus, and Thraso as avoiding elision. Hrot- 
svitha has only 5 elisions in several thousand lines; Anticlaudianus, P. Riga, Miles, Milo, 
P. et P., seem entirely without elision. Doctr. condemns it — uiles sunt istae prae cunctis d 
renuendae, 2434: cf. Matth. in Far., p. 181, §6, n., J. Garl. in Roman. Forsch. XI 


(1901-02), 923, 1. 11; Thurot, p. 445. Doc., 2.2.26 (2 lines from the end) is corrupt, but estis 
probably to be deleted. 

2 Unless in Matth. 1.50 we should read orbis ad exemplum Papa (Papae, Far.) procedit 
(none of our authors lengthens a short final vowel before succeeding mute + liquid, like 
Dracontius, etc.). Another case is Matthew in Far., p. 7, 1. 25: it is allowed by the theorists, 
who quote Ovid, Met. I.114, Prudentius’ Psychomachia, 223; cf. Thurot, p. 448. Doctr. recog 
nizes lengthening at any strong caesura, 2416 ff. 
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uw— ), formed by words in -alis, -osus, -aris, -atus, -iuus, -usque, 
éiatque, -tturque (ete.), -atur, -abit, -atis, -auit, -isse, -nter, -ndé, 
4ione, -iore, -tate. In the 213 pentameters of Matthew’s poems there 
are 76 such. In Pyramus et Thisbe (p. 331 ff.) there are 24 in the 
first 65, but when the narrative gets going there are only 4 in 28. 
Matthew (2.14) recommends adjectives in -alis, -osus, -atus, -iuus 
(sie legendum), -aris, and also the comparative, for ornatior festiuitas. 

Another favorite type in Matthew is the antithetical, e.g., fallax 
lingua, nefanda manus, or . . . corpore, mente ~ —, or . . . damnat, 
vu—v premit. Compare the tiresome use of the appositional lues 
at the end of the pentameter, imitated by Eberhard (see passages 
quoted in word-lists below). 

I proceed to exemplify in detail the most interesting peculiarities :1 


EKKEHARD 


Commodé 25: this é is frequent in German poets, e.g., Hrotsvitha: 
it is already found in Venantius Fortunatus; neutraé spernenda 29: 
this lengthening is not found in Matthew, Poetria Noua, Documen- 
tum, or Laborintus; mage (metri gratia), as in Hrot., etc., 27. 


MatTTrHew 


simium, simia, 4.47.8; initium 1.12 (v. notes on Lab. below); 
delibra 1.15 according to mediaeval rule, by which all vowels be- 
fore mute and liquid are doubtful: so Gr. 11.89, Thurot, p. 421. 
reiprocus 1.58.49, H. Sept. 1.122, 4.130: cf. réciprocata, Matth. in 
Far, p. 7, 1. 4, réciprocatio, Gr. 14.37; apdcopat 2.38, verse 1 (v. 
notes on Lab. below); stdtura 1.82 (v. notes on Lab. below); #pocrita 
158.51, 2.26, ete.; epithétum 1.50.5, 1.52.19, 1.55.13; méthindmia 
1.53, 54. 

Elision: signum est 2.15. 


PorerriA Nova anp DocUMENTUM 


fidti 24; titillo (recte) 552 (t Ys. 1.59, 7 Jos. Isc. 4.199, my conj.); 
Weundus, as usual, for iucundus, but idcosus 656 (iécosus, Werner, 


‘Information on late classical prosody can be found in L. Miiller’s De Re Metrica 
(Leipzig, 1861 and later), Book V. 
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n155); cdtinus 2028 (ciétus, Werner m96); éclipsis 76, 341, Gr. 114, 
Brun., p. 20, 1. 5; phijsicus 757, as Doc. 2.2.19: (v. notes on Lab. be. 
low); clandestina 811 (Doctr. 2094n., Thurot, pp. 428 ff.); quocirei 
106; cdr (recte) 1804, 2103, and p. 321, second example: so L., Docir, 
2245, P. Riga 74, Aeg. Corb. 4.228; male (corrupt?) 1975; puti 
(‘for example’) 1602, 1667: cf. Doctr. 2198, 2301; citare 489, 1367. 
citator 823, but excito and cito adv.; cito in Marb., p. 36, is corrupt 
(tiro?) — Marb. has ¢ on p. 64: the confusion is due to such forms 
as excio besides excieo; témulentus 1985, as Prud. Sym. 1.135: ef. 
témétum, Doctr. 2050 n., and pp. eviii, cix: Werner, c97, Thurot, 
pp. 428 ff.; widula (‘viol’) 663 (fidula, C, D): widulus in Classical 
Latin has 7, though not so printed by Lewis and Short and White; 
dititius (as in Lewis and Short and White) 269, but the 1 is short; 
dititurnus 1721, cf. Gr. 15. 119, 25.48 Griolus 351, J. Garl. Syn. 158; 
scatirio 2076, Dietrich (in Lehmann) 1. 122 (scdtiirio, Aeg. Corb. 
1.142: scaturio in the list of Thurot, pp. 428 ff.: Matthew is censured 
for sciturizo): assécla 1773, J. Garl. Syn. 413, Ys. (avoided by classi- 
cal poets); Parisius, Aurélianis 1010 f., as usual; Grégori 16 (Grégini 
in Venantius Fortunatus, 8.7.4 and 88, but Grégdrius); Dalila 1780 
(v. 1. Dalida as Doctr. 1193, P. Riga 332); Danem for Danaem should 
be kept in 1. 620: Danae was written Dane in MSS (A. E. Housman, 
Lucanus, Oxford, 1926, p. xxiv; L. Havet, Manuel de Critique 
Verbale (Paris, 1911, §1062), which gave rise to the false quantity: 
cf. Phetonteos 464, Zeneus, Brun., p. 66, 1. 25; philosophor 1825 (as 
usual, e.g., Werner, d62, £68, Aul. 354): philosophus first perhaps 
in Sidonius, Carm. 15.187; pétisso ‘drink a little’ (worifw?) 1984; 
hypocrita 744, but we should drop et, giving 7, as in Matth. and Lab.; 
ménarchia 328, cf. Doctr. 1912 n., Ys. p. xxx, Amarcius 4.190, Gr. 
9.274 f., but din Matthew’s Tobias 2150; dcéphalus 2, but acéphalus 
Gr. 8.11; ecclésia, as in Venantius Fortunatus, etc.; présdépopoea 46, 
808, 814; théma 1654, 1684, 1715, 1745, etc.; pardclitus 1508; hijle 
1762 (y inGr.). In... nocenti 1: cf. Eug. Tolet. ad Ioh. Hex. Carm 
uocibus disruptis (who refers to Lucilius) ‘O Io- wersiculos nexos qu 
despicis -hannes,’ etc. J. Grimm, Lateinische Gedichte des x. und &. 
Jahrhunderts (Gittingen, 1838), pref., p. xxiii, cane cases from 
Ermoldus Nigellus. 
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Elision: -wm in v.l. 1453; Minoi, if the text is right (no v.1.) Doc., 
9.1.4. Quadrisyllabic ending to hexameter often; usually after a 
monosyllable, as 1232, 1251, 1279, 1291, 1300, 1341, 1463, 1464, 1535, 
1585, 1619, 1642; but not 1269, 1701 (Horace does not observe this 
rule). 


Alliteration not very common, but see 168, etc. 


LABORINTUS 


Conciibina 735; muliérum 794 (in leonines: the @ seems to have 
been avoided by classicists, though Matth. in Far., p. 7, 1. 26, has 
it: é first in Dracontius and Ennodius;' fac 600, Aul. 647, H. Sept. 
4.156; aret 96, but dret 105, 247, 375, 657 (hardly anet); eccé (v.l. 
ergo) 117, as J. Garl. in Far., p. 46, n. 1; initio, -alis 269, 733, 
Venantius Fortunatus, spur, 1.114, ed. Fr. Leo in M.G.H., Auct. 
Antig. IV, 1, Berlin, 1881 (Matth.); statura 429 (Matth.): status 
Doctr. 1647n. (Prisc.) — for Venant. Fort. see Leo’s metrical index, 
ed. cit.: statim Ad. Vien., 274, anon. P. et Thisbe in Lehmann, 
p. 59, 1. 334: cf. Gr. 20.97, ‘a sto, stas, statim; a sensu dicito sen- 
sim’: Thurot, p. 428 ff.; partitio 684; régio 630 (corrupt: & 824); 
minare (‘lead’), see word-list, p. 374, below; cdr, 689 (P.N.); 
Sédilius, sédilitas 655 f. Sédilius, Amarcius, 3,270, Sédiilius in 
Theodulf, in K. P. Harrington, Mediaeval Latin (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1925), p. 133: both vowels vary in Venant. Fort.; 
Géta 615, as usual in the Middle Ages, perhaps from Vital of Blois’ 
Amphitruo. Terence must have been regarded as prose, since he 
ends iambics with Géta; Gratianus, 59; Ouidianus 622, cf. Gr. 10.30, 
10.91; Justiniana 60 (H. Sept. 2.242, Aeg. Corb. 1.136); Dares 641; 
605 (cf. Théddorus in Venant. Fort.) ; Simdnis 846, simonia 
707, 843 (Simon, Ys., p. xxx n., in Aeg. Corb. 4.1493); Béetius 681 
Sinai 284; Idséph 570, etc.; [ésu 508: not classical, I think, but é in 
P. Riga, 102, etc., Doctr. 1862 n., é in Exempla Honestae Vitae 88 f., 

1 This scansion, while representing the Vulgar Latin pronunciation (W. M. Lindsay, 
Lat. Lang., Oxford, 1894, p. 164; also cf. C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927, § 37, 2, p. 36), was supported by an imaginary quotation 
from Statius and an interpolation in [Priscian] de Accentibus (Thurot, pp. 428 ff., and Reichling, 


Doctr. 2042). The quotation is really from Lucretius, iv, 1228, with mulieris for muliebris. 
Cf. L. Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen III (Munich: Beck, 1920), 80, n. 
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Thurot, pp. 428 ff.; Parisius, -anus 944f., Auréliants 947 (P.N.); 
théologia 606; périphrasis 306; hipdcritae 111 (Matth., P. N.), cf. Ys, 
p- xxix, to which add Aul. 632, 750, hypocrisis: Architrenius in Har- 
rington, op. cit., p. 412, 1. 8, Planct. 6.25; elegia 6 (or -eia as in Ovid); 
alphabetum 157, Doctr. 26, Gr. 8.4: alphabeta Paul. Pell. Euch. 65; 
philosophia 682 (P.N.); cosmographia 65; dpologis 607; phijsica 57, 
Doc. 2, 2.19, Ys. often (p. xxx), Sidon. Carm. 15.101, J. Garl., p. 61, 
1. 848 (ed. cit., Mari): y in Aeg. Corb. (¥ according to Voigt, but 7 at 
1.143, etc.): ¥ H. Sept. 4.112, Gr. 8.271:canonicus (-0) 319, 346, 
Gr. 8.80, etc.; cdnone, abl. Ant. 1.298, cdnonis: Exempla Honestae 
Vitae 183; cf. Brunell., p. 42, 1. 25; geométer 48, J. Isc. 2.126, Ys. 
2.291, 309 (Ys., p. xxix): geométra, -es in Classical poets; dpocopo 
860 (see word-list, p. 372, below), Brunell., p. 70, 1. 9: apdcopa, Gr. 
8.12, Plane. 8.40: dpocopé, Gr. 1.9, etc. (Matth.). 

Alliteration fairly common, e.g., 929 f., 943 f. 

Quadrisyllabic ending of hexameter common, e.g. 895, 915, 945, 
953. 

Pentameter ends in e?, 458. 

Eberhard is inferior both to Matthew and Geoffrey in ability, as 
may be seen from his errors in prosody, and in such lines as: 


Pro studio cauponem, pro doctore tabernae 
Prouisorem, pro codice scorta colunt 


or non es simplex nam . . . beginning a pentameter (512). The 
following, on an idle person, who producit laborem is, however, in- 
genious: 

Qui labor est aliis, hic tibi labor erit (364). 


C. VocaBULARY 


In the following lists I have tried to include all words of interest, 
with illustrations from the works mentioned above, and any other 
source available to me. 1 do not as a rule quote as authorities for 
a word classical writers obviously unknown to our authors, e.g., 
Tacitus, Valerius Flaccus, Statius’ Siluae. To give some idea of the 
extent of their departure from classical standards I have indicated 
by a dagger words for which I could discover no classical authority: 
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besides Lewis and Short, I have used White and Georges (both of 
whom seem superior on Late and Ecclesiastical Latin) and Quich- 
erat’s Thesaurus. I regret that I have been unable to consult the 
German Thesaurus, but I doubt whether many classical words which 
have escaped all previous lexicographers would be known to ordinary 
mediaeval schoolmasters. 

The most striking feature of the vocabulary of these writers is 
the use: (a) of new derivative adjectives, due to the type of penta- 
meter referred to above; (b) of new verbs — a development of the 
practice of the later Latin epic, beginning with Ovid and culminating 
with Statius. It was a surprise to me to discover how many of the 
verbs which in their context seemed typically mediaeval proved to 
have classical authority. Still, as they are certainly typical I have 
thought it essential to include some in my lists. 

Matthew gives a list of 30 verbs (ii, 37), while in the De Coloribus 
Rhetoricis (Far., p. 325) Geoffrey gives no less than 150: he is espe- 
cially fond of compounds in prae-; there are 19 in my list from the 
P.N., while in the 13 lines, 45-57, alone we find praemetior, praecir- 
cino, praearripio praelimito (besides praeambulo and praescribo).' 
This experimenting in new verbs is characteristic of the age: we 
find in the three lines, H. Sept. iii, 9-11, silogizo, amoeno, pertico 
(‘measure’), philomeno— while Alanus, Planct. iv, in ten sapphic 
stanzas, has marito, moneto, togo (‘clothe’), cateno, soporo, inauro, 
soporo, proteo (‘change’), tunicatus, syncopo, propheto. 


! This fondness for compounds in prae- comes, perhaps, from the Christian poets, who 
affect them — e.g. praesolidus, praestupidus. 
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The indulgence of the reader is asked for the fact that so much q 
of this article consists of lists. It is hoped, however, that their utility 
will justify their existence, particularly since it formed no part of ; 
M. Faral’s plan to add indexes. Taken in conjunction with the pre- 
liminary remarks and general outlines they may help to give a 
conspectus of mediaeval Latin style at its most flourishing epoch, 
and in the persons of its most characteristic exponents. Our three 
authors, Matthew, Geoffrey, and Eberhard, together comprise a 
perfectly definite and homogeneous body of teaching, illustrated by 4 
copious examples, whose influence was deep and lasting. Any writer 
who shows himself unaffected by them is thereby marked out as one 
cut off from the main currents of European learning. Of the rest 4 
none was bold enough to emancipate himself from their influence. : 
This accounts for the monotonous uniformity of the bulk of Latin 
poetry of the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries — uniformity of ’ 
technique and vocabulary, of choice and treatment of subject. (For 
over two hundred years no poet seems to have attempted a per- 
sonal description without drawing on Matthew’s portraits in Part i, 
§§ 50-58). 

If we would understand the method and ideals of this poetry — 
and its interest has been indicated in my opening paragraphs — we 
are bound to go back to its source: hence the importance of a survey j 
of the work of our triumvirate (the Graecismus and Doctrinale are 
more purely grammatical) as a preliminary to any detailed study of 
the later mediaeval literature. 

It is such a preliminary survey which is here attempted. Much ee - 
remains to be done, but it is hoped that what is here given may _ 
serve as a basis and nucleus for further investigation. 


Wrecrston Boys’ 
Leicester, ENGLAND. 
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NOTES 


SOME LATIN WORKS ERRONEOUSLY ASCRIBED TO 
WYCLIF 


I 


THE employment by Dr H. B. Workman, in his recently published two 
volume life of Wyclif,! of two, inter alia, of the publications of the Wyclif 
Society, Miscellanea Philosophica (2 vols.), lends interest to a study of the 
authenticity of the works contained in them. Michel Henry Dziewicki 
edited these two volumes for the Wyclif Society as its issues for the years 
1901 and 1903. The two volumes contain nine items of varying lengths, 
purporting to be by Wyclif; but a casual perusal brings out distinctly 
un-Wycliffian characteristics, and a closer examination of the MS. evi- 
dence — much of it apparently not available to the editor — shows that 
only two of the nine items are to be attributed with certainty to Wyelif, 
and that almost all the remainder are either by other known writers or 
must be relegated to the unsatisfactory classification of anonymous. 

The nine items will be taken up in the order of their appearance in 
vols. I and II of Miscellanea Philosophica: 


WYc.irFIAN 


1. De Actibus Anime. This is a well-attested work of Wyclif, which 
appears in all four of the Vienna catalogues and which Wyclif himself 
refers to usually as De Anima.? 


2. De Materia et Forma is the second and last of the genuine Wycliffian 
works in this collection, attested by references in it to his other works’ 
and the great majority of the MSS which contain it. To the MSS cited 
by the editor is to be added MS. Metropolitan Chapter Library, Prague, 
1543, fol. 71 v—75r.* 


1 John Wyclif, Oxford University Press, 1926 

? E.g., De Benedicta Incarnacione, ed. Edward Harris, London, 1886, p. 1, ‘prelibato 
tractatu de Anima, qui introductorius est . . . ’ In De Volucione Dei, however, he refers to it 
as ‘tractatus de Accione.’ De Ente, ed. M. H. Dziewicki (London, 1909), p. 160. 

3 E.g., Misc. Phil. I, 217, ‘ut patet in tractatu de uniuersalibus capitulo primo.’ Ci. 
also pp. 177, 204, 205. 

4 Cf. s.n., Anton Podlaha, Soupis Rukopisu Metropolitnt Kapitoly, Prague, 1906. 
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Non-WYCcLIFFIAN 


3. Replicacio de Uniuersalibus. This is the reply of a conceptualist to 
some thorough-going realist. The editor, Dziewicki, ventures the opinion 
that the realist concerned was Wyclif himself. As a conjecture it is as good 
asany other. But the arguments which the author of the Replicacio quotes 
in detail from his opponent, ‘magister meus reuerendus,’ I have been unable 
to trace to any of the philosophical] works of Wyclif, published or unpub- 
lished, all of which I have carefully read. To the clearly un-Wycliffian 
character of the argument may be added the fact that it is nowhere ascribed 
to Wyclif, either in the two extant MSS, in the four Vienna catalogues of 
the works of Wyclif, dating from the early part of the fifteenth century, 
or referred to in any of Wyclif’s works (as we know them thus far). My 
own judgment would be that it is the work of some opponent of Stanislas 
ze Znoima, written in the last decade of the fourteenth century in Prague 
—a product of the bitter philosophical battles then being waged in the 
university. 

4. De Uniuersalibus. Wyclif’s De Uniuersalibus is Tractate 5, lib. I of 
his Summa de Ente. It is as yet unprinted. The De Uniuersalibus here 
printed is by Stanislas ze Znoima, at one time an ardent Czech Wycliffite.' 
Dziewicki, who used only one MS., accepted its Wycliffian authorship, but 
with some reservations. He points out that the realism of this tractate was 
different in degree if not in kind from that of Wyclif, and indicated some 
textual reasons for doubting that Wyclif wrote it, as, for example, his use 
of cum tune, a combination that Wyclif would hardly have used. We are 
not reduced, however, to reliance upon such delicate reasoning in order to 
establish its authorship. Instead of there being but one MS. containing 
this tractate, there are five that contain it complete and a sixth that has 
the first five or six pages. They are the following: 


Univ. Prag. 
MS. 773 (IV. H. 9) no name 
1536 (VIII. E.11) M. Stanislai de Znoima Uniuersalia 
Realia. 
1605 (VIII. G. 23) M. Stanislai Uniuersalia. 
Metropolitan Chapter Library, Prague. 
1279 (L. XXXVI) no name 
1448 (M. XCI) no name 
Univ. Cracov. 
1855 incomplete, no name. Contains inter alia Wyclif’s De 
Uniuersalibus and questiones of Stanislas. 


' This fact was first pointed out by Dr Jan Sedlak, Studie a Texty k Zivotopisu Husovu 
(Brin, 1914), II, 119, but no proof was adduced. 
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It is clear from this manuscript evidence that the tractate cannot be 
ascribed to Wyclif. In none of the extant MSS is it ascribed to him, and 
where the author is specified it is Stanislas ze Znoima. 


5 and 6. Fragmenta and Insolubilia Pulchra, which follow the De Uni. 
uersalibus of Stanislas in the MS. that Dziewicki used, are written in a 
different hand from that of the preceding scribe. Wyclif is referred to in 
the third person, and in particular his De Logica is cited as authority in the 
matter of solving insolubilia. The four pages to the end of the codex are 
filled with notes of the sort of this printed Insolubilia Pulchra. The explicit 
is interesting. Explicit quidem modus soluendi insolubilia secundum M. J, 
Wycliff doctorem ueritatis ewangelice cuius anime propiciet deus. Amen, 
Sic inueni explicit in exemplari in antiquo exemplari (sic!). The scribe, 
writing in the early part of the fifteenth century, had seen and used a 
copy of Wyclif’s De Logica which he looked upon as fairly old. It must 
have been one of the first to arrive in Bohemia. 


7 and 8. Note et Questiones Varie have no intrinsic or extrinsic right to 
be attributed to Wyclif. They are found in a MS. that contains inter alia, 
a bad and incomplete copy of Wyclif’s De Uniuersalibus, the Replicacio de 
Uniuersalibus and the De Materia which Dziewicki has added to this col- 
lection. These Note et Questiones are merely exercises in logic of the sort 
that makes the Schools seem so futile to us moderns. To suppose that they 
were copied ‘from some lost work of Wyclif’! is to set a precedent in the 
way of attributing to the Reformer hundreds of volumes of purely under- 
graduate logical exercises, which is not complimentary to him, in addition 
to having about it an air of historical naiveté rather out of tune with our 
times. 


9. De Materia has a partial counterpart in a posicio of Hus, extant in 
two Prague University MSS, viz., 1588 and 1996.2 In one of these two it 
is expressly assigned to Hus. After a longer posicio of Stephen Palet there 
follows this rubric: Sequitur alia posicio Reuerendi Magistri Johannis de 
Hussynecz. About the first two pages of this posicio of Hus are identical 
with the De Materia. Dziewicki suggests that Hus has plagiarized from 
Wyclif. The objection to that is that it would make Wyclif inferior to Hus 
as a logician, which no one would contend for a minute, inasmuch as the 
posicio of Hus stays on the subject it begins with, Utrum materia, nunc sub 
una forma substanciali et nunc sub alia existens, sit informis, and the printed 
questio attributed to Wyclif wanders off into a discussion of universals in 


1 W. W. Shirley, A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, Oxford, 1865. 
2 J. Truhla#, Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum Bibliothecae Universitatis Pragensis, 
(Prague, 1905-06) I, 589; II, 115. 
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general. To show this, I subtend the points in Hus’s argument, which may 
be compared with the printed De Materia, vol. II, pp. 170-188: 


Supposicio sit ista: materia prima est subiectum primum ex quo fit aliquid, cum 
insit per se et non secundum accidens. 

Supposicio secunda: forma est res per quam aliquid est formaliter quid uel 
aliquale et est duplex, forma substancialis et forma accidentalis. (Thus far the two 

iciones are identical. The divergence begins here.) 

Supposicio tercia: materiam esse informem est esse materiam sine quolibet alio 
extrinseco materie ipsius ipsam informante. 

Conclusio prima: possibile est materiam primam que nunc est sub una forma 
substantiali esse post substancialia forma substanciali. 

Conclusio secunda: de necessitate materia prima si est materia, ipsa subiectat 
omnem formam substancialem que est pars compositi. 

Conclusio tercia: possibile est materiam primam ab omni forma decemgenerum 


esse informem. 
Conclusio quarta: materia prima pro mensura prioritatis nature caret omni 


forma ipsam informante actualiter. 

Conclusio quinta et ultima: pro nullo tempore uel instanti temporis materiam 
primam esse informem est possibile. 
In the absence of any evidence whatsoever that warrants assigning the 
De Materia to Wyclif, it seems unreasonable to suppose that the most 
prominent schoolman of his day would be the author of a posicio distinctly 
inferior to a similar work of Hus, who never claimed distinction as a logician. 
Who the author might be is another question. One conjecture is as good 
as another. 

II 


Dr Rudolph Beer published in 1891 for the Wyclif Society a volume 
containing Wyclif’s De Ente Predicamentali and XIII Questiones Logice et 
Philosophice, which he attributed to Wyclif. To Dr Beer’s knowledge 
these Questiones were to be found in a unique MS., Univ. Prag. 908 (V. E.14) 
fols. 177r-202v. The editor admitted the lack of any external proof (‘We 
have but very few external proofs that the Quaestiones XIII are a genuine 
work of Wycliff,’ Introd., p. xx). At least he furnished none, but rather 
relied on the fact that it was in the same codex with other works of Wyclif. 
There are times when such evidence is contributory, as when a whole codex 
is the work of one scribe, whose purpose is to copy exclusively the works of 
a single writer. But that is not the case here. There were at least four 
different scribes who worked on this codex. The handwriting changes dis- 
tinctly on fol. 44r, again on 71r, again on 122r and again on 129v. We can 
hardly argue for Wycliffian authorship from the presence of the tractate in 
a codex that is the work of so many copyists. But the deciding factor in 
rejecting Wycliffian authorship is that the first two questiones are definitely 
ascribed to Czech authors at the end of each of them. The first has the 
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following explicit: Et ita intendendi sunt doctores ubicunque locuntur, sacer. 
dotes asserendo creare corpus Christi, etc. Stephani Palecz. This questio is 
extant in another MS. that was not known to Dr Beer, viz., Cracow Uni- 
versity MS. 848, fol. 96D to 98A. Wyclif’s de Tempore ends in the middle 
of the second column of the verso of fol. 96 (96D), and there follows in 
another hand 

M. SrepHani Patecz. 


Utrum deus qui creauit mundum sensibilem in primo instanti temporis . . . ete, 


The codex is dated at the end of this questio thus: Anno d. M 411. This 
questio is then definitely the work of Stephan Paleé. 

The second questio is the work of Magister Peter Polic, who was dean 
of the faculty of arts of Prague University in 1411. It is so signed at the 
end, fol. 185r. None of the succeeding questiones is assigned to any author, 
Dr Beer admits the lack of consequence in subjects to be treated and says 
that ‘Wyclif seems above all to have consulted variety’ (Intro., p. XVIII). 
Concerning some of these questiones it is possible to say that they might be 
by Wyclif as well as by any one of a hundred schoolmen of the time, but 
of several it is safe to say that such a possibility is positively excluded. 
Questio III, for example, can not be fitted into Wyclif’s metaphysical 
scheme anywhere. This Questio argues for an unrestrained free-will. Wy- 
clif, in his early philosophical works, treats the freedom of the will very 
sparingly, and only in his tractate De Dominio Diuino (1375) does he go 
into any detail on the subject. He then compromises between the positions 
of Fitz Ralph and Bradwardine, and maintains his key doctrine of Neces- 
sity, or as we should perhaps say, Predestination. 


Questio VII, ‘Utrum possessio diuiciarum secundum se plus prosit homini 
morali ad uitam uirtuosam moraliter, quam carencia earundem,’ can not be 
fitted into any rational chronology of Wyclif’s life for the simple reason 
that when Wyclif has advanced in his thinking to the point where he dis- 
cusses the possession of riches at all, that is to say from 1372 on, he has 
discarded scholastic forms entirely. It is furthermore inconceivable that 
Wyclif would have discussed the use and possession of riches later than 
that date without making his cardinal distinction between donum, donaci, 
dacio, usus and usufructus. 


Questio VIII, ‘Utrum Deus potuit mundum sine eius creacione producere, 
is strongly Wycliffian. The point of view and argument is such as one 
would expect from him, yet there are stylistic oddities which would point 
to some one under his influence as the more probable author. Stuch expres- 
sions as fontale principium, Deus est racionaliter factiuus, Deus est domi- 
nator et dominus, are quite un-Wycliffian. 
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Of the remaining Questiones it may be sufficient to say that, aside from 
the fact that there is no positive evidence, internal or external, for assigning 
them to Wyclif, they treat subjects which Wyclif hardly ever mentions in 
his authentic works. The libraries at Prague, both University and Metro- 
politan Chapter, contain numbers of MSS filled with just such questiones, 
some signed, but for the most part without any name attached to them. 
They were the favorite method of university disputation from the 1380's 
well on into the fifteenth century. 


III. De Trietict Ecciesia 


There remains a tract listed in Shirley’s and Loserth’s Catalogues 
(No. 63 and No. 64 respectively), extant in two Vienna MSS, 1337 and 
3929, as yet unprinted, which, in the form that it is at present, is certainly 
not the work of Wyclif. Its title is De Triplici Ecclesia, and it begins Cum 
sim conditor cuiuslibet creature. This is the beginning of the second para- 
graph of Wyclif’s Dialogus,' which was so popular in Bohemia from the 
time of its first arrival there about 1402. The De Triplici Ecclesia follows 
the Dialogus for about four pages, and then there begins a series of inter- 
polations and rearrangements of the Bible quotations, with much that is 
new, which show it to be the work of some member of the Czech reform 
party, written, in all probability, after the year 1408. The bitterness evi- 
denced against the hierarchy, granted its Bohemian provenience, would 
indicate that terminus a quo. The scribe who copied this tract (MS. 1337) 
has, aside from this one, nothing but genuine Wycliffiana. He evidently 
thought this one to be by Wyclif as well; and of course much of the material 
is Wyclif’s. But it seems more likely that as it stands it is the work of 
Hus or Jacobellus or some one of their associates. Because of that likeli- 
hood, I give the tract in toto, from MS. Pal. Vindo. 1337, fol. 166A to 168C. 


Cum? sim conditor cuiuslibet creature et iudicabo homines quoscunque vel ad 
beatudinem uel ad eternum supplicium in finali iudicio, racio exiguit (cod. egiguit) 
quod cuncti homines per meam legem tam in suis conscienciis quam in operibus 
suis cunctis extrinsecis regulentur. Hec enim racio est quare Christus fuit incarnatus 
¢t triginta annis et amplius cum suis fratribus conversatus ut et sermonibus suis 
mansuetis ueritas catolica plus lucescat. Ffinis enim tam digni laboris et tantum 
asidui est ut homines qui sunt Christi ecclesia sint beati. Diuedebam autem meam 
nilitantem ecclesiam in tres partes quarum prima foret clerus meus qui uocantur 
sacerdotes Christi qui me instar apostolorum propinquius in moribus sequerentur 
ttsic ad animandum eos in humilitate uiuent de elemosiniis adinstar mei. Propter 
hoc enim de me magis recollerent cum sim deus qui uendico partem (meam deleted) 

i tanquam meam. Qui enim uiuit de parte domini recoleret recencius deum 
partem istam tam libere largientem. 


' Ed. A. W. Pollard, London, 1886. 
* Cf. Dial., p. 1, 1. 13 ff. 
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388 Notes 


Secunda pars mee militantis ecclesie forent domini temporales qui forent uicarii 
deitatis. Sacerdos autem qui secundum humilitatem et pauperiem debet procedere 
est uicarius humanitatis domini Ihesu Christi et sic secundum potenciam regulatam 
racione debent hii domini defendere legem domini. Nam titulo istius seruicii tenent 
de Christo tanquam capitali domino quidquid habent. 

Tercia (f. 166B) pars autem militantis ecclesie sunt wigares qui in operarios, 
mercantes et yconomos sunt multipliciter diuisi. Ista autem tercia pars et ulting 
et infima ut fundamentum sustinet duas partes alias in corporalibus necessariis 
uite sue. Sed caritas que est tercia pars in diuinis debet conectere has tres partes, 
Omnes enim iste tres partes debent sibi ipsis prodesse reciproce et iuuare. Clerus 
autem debet esse uita aliis duabus partibus inferioribus et uiuere ipsis spiritualius, 
ac quo ad mores mundius, et sic tam uita quam uerbis docere eos uiam ad beatitu. 
dinem promerendam. Media autem pars que est domini temporales debet quadam 
austeritate modesta iuuare partes alterutras extremales (cor. in marg.) et specialiter 
secundum legem dei in hiis que promouent ad beatitudinem consequendam. Tereia 
uero pars wigarium debet ex animo secundum regulam legis dei seruire partibus 
duabus superioribus, cum omnes iste tres partes debent esse unum corpus ecclesie, 
currens hilariter in amore ad beatitudinem patrie consequendam. 

Consequenter ad uitas et officia trium parcium ordinaui illis regulas uiuendi, 
ne in suis officiis confundantur. Clerum autem qui debet esse supremus et celo 
propinquissimus ordinaui (in marg.) a causis mundialibus et mundi sollicitudinibus 
maxime sequestratum, ut sic non dominaretur (f. 166C) seculariter sed deberet 
esse pauper similis statui innocencie instar mei. Et sic debet docere partes alias 
mundum deserere tam opere quam sermone, et ista uita similis aquille est ad simili- 
tudinem uite angelice contemplatiue perfeccior quam actiua. Et qui est indispositus 
hanc uitam uiuere est indispositus clericari. 

Secunda autem pars debet dominari seculariter et esse in temporalibus opv- 
lenta, quia hoc est instrumentum necessarium suo officio quod isti parti ecclesie 
limitaui. Sic enim deitas coercet homines dando eis rerum affluenciam, et inmiscet 
quodammodo potenciam coactiuam. Terciam autem partem uolo in labore cor- 
porali uiuere et circa lucrum temporalium se cum moderamine occupare. Et sic 
omnes has tres partes ecclesie uolo, tam temporalibus quam spiritualibus, quantum 
racio exigit, ad suum officium habundare. Et sicut in trinitate increata est summa 
concordia, sic uolo in hiis tribus partibus ecclesie esse amoris concordiam contro- 
uersia expulsa secundum uirtutum regulas, cum ecclesia sit corpus liberi arbitri 
quod per (cod. pro) Christi capitis influencias regulatur. Disponat ergo se corpus 
ecclesie et specialiter prima pars que secundum Augustinum debet esse montes, 
ut influencie huius capitis coaptentur et tunc bene regulabitur secundum graciam 
Thesu Christi. Sicut enim pars bassior in (f. 166D) qua uigent terre nascencia 
recipit influenciam suam a solari lumine, sic pars inferior terrene ecclesie recipit 
influenciam suam diriuatam per clerum a sole iusticie. Et nichil sensibilius con- 
turbat ecclesiam uel induit in eam morbidam discrasiam quam quod una eius pars 
accipiat eius instrumenta alterius et consequenter officia sibimet limitata. Nec est 
possibile unum deficere officium et statum ecclesie limitare, nisi illi parti deficiat 
influxa gracia ex peccato proprio, que ad recipiendum dictam graciam indisponit. 
Nec omnia membra istarum parcium eque proficiunt secundum officium quod 
statui suo attinet, sed unum magis, aliud minus secundum quod (marg.) radius 
gracie in ipso operatur. Alia autem membra dyaboli que seminantur in ecclesia non 
sunt proprie partes eius, licet habeant caracterem sensibilem et nomen quo ad 

famas hominum publicatum, quia uerum officium quod deus requirit de persona 
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satus ecclesie (est signum deleted) est signum euidencius quam signum humanitus 
introductum. Ideo dicit Christus Joh. 13° ‘Operibus credite.’ Capitulum 3". 

Quia autem uellem quod ista lex et cleri specialiter recencius sit (marg.) mem- 
orata, feci illam scribi sepius michi duplici testamento.' Nam Numeri 18° sic 
habentur. Dixit dominus ad Aaron: ‘In terra eorum nichil possidebitis nec (habetis 
deleted) habebitis partem inter eos. Ego pars et hereditas tua in medio filiorum 
Israel, Filiis autem Levi dedi omnes decimas Israel in possessionem pro ministerio 
(. 167A) quo seruiunt michi in tabernaculo federis.’ Si? ergo prelati nostri et 
uiuentes de decimis fundant se in secunda parte huius dicti dominici ad (quidem 
ddeted) accipiendum decimas que lucrum sapiunt, cur non primam partem aucto- 
itatis domini pro amore Christi pauperiem a deo amplectuntur? Similiter * Deu- 
teronomii xviii® sic habetur: ‘Non habebunt sacerdotes et Leuite et omnes qui 
sunt de eadem tribu partem et hereditatem cum reliquo populo Israel, quia sacri- 
fcia domini et oblaciones eius comedent. Nichil aliud accipient de possessione 
fratrum suorum. Dominus enim est hereditas eorum sicut locutus est illis.’ Si‘ 
ergo tam acute negantem legis veteris de possessione clericorum ex verbis domini 
sunt mandata et cum hoc Christus et sui apostoli tempore legis gracie hoc idem 
mandatum intricans obseruarunt, quis foret hereticus maior quam ille clericus 
qui supra patres legis (cor. from legis patres) ueteris contradiceret istis uerbis. 
Similiter Ezechielis 44° sic habetur: ® ‘Non erit sacerdotibus hereditas (quia ego 
hereditas in marg.) eorum et possessionem non dabitis eis in Israel. Ego enim 
possessio eorum, uictimas pro peccato et pro delicto ipsi comedent et omne uotum 
in Israel ipsorum; et primitiua omnium primogenitorum et omnia libamenta ex 
omnibus que offeruntur sacredotum erunt et primitiua (primicia in marg.) arborum 
uestrorum dabitis sacerdoti ut reponat benediccionem domui sue.’ Si * ergo pro 
tempore legis ueteris quando populus fuit magis affectus temporalibus tanquam 
iuuenis et non sapiens celestia clerici sic fuerant in temporalibus tanquam ex precepto 
domini uariati, et quanto magis suc (f. 167B) cedente de Christo et homine inuita 
pauperima et mandante tam uerbo quam opere uitam apostolicam hoc seruare. 
Patet ergo quod si aliquis ex preuaricacione (domini sunt heretici, apostate uel 
blasfemi, sunt illi clerici eciam episcopi qui tam notabiliter offendunt ex preuari- 
cacione in marg.) harum legum due alie leges declarate sunt, Exo. 29° et Ezechielis 
16. Si ergo episcopus mitra sit cornutus ad denotandum quod noscit quod obseruat 
utrumque testamentum, quis magis blasfemando mentitur in Christum quam ille 
qu dotatur et ditatur in possessione temporalium eciam super reges etc. Radix 
uitem blasfeme perturbacionis ecclesie in hac parte ex isto suboritur quod clerici 
tbhorrentes Christi pauperiem sic inplicant se cum mundo. Ex hoc enim perit ordo 
trum. Nam ubi generarent filios imitacionis Cristi et apostolorum, adulterantes 
generant filios Antichristi et per hoc regnum suum fortificant supra Christum etc. 
Sed diceret (sic in marg., text deberet) aliquis quod hec dicta de lege ueteri fuerunt 
ceremonialia et pro lege gracie cessare debent uel dic, rogo, si quidquam de lege 
gracie habes ad confirmandum hanc sentenciam quam dixisti. Capitulum quartum.’ 


' Omits 12 lines of Dialogus, pp. 5-6. 


* Si ergo... amplectuntur not in Dialogus. 3 Cf. Dial., p. 7. 
* Si ergo . . istis uerbis not in Dialogus. MS. reading clearly this, but meaning confused. 
* Cf. Dial., p. 9. 8 Siergo... quam dizisti, not in Dialogus. 


"Cf. for the argument of this whole fourth chapter the ‘posicio’ of Jacobellus de Misa 
Meorporated by Hus into his Tractatus Responsiuus, cap. iv, ed. S. H. Thomson (Princeton), 
1927, pp. 30-53. The striking similarity of tone is apparent in even such a short argument. 
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Uidetur michi quod non oportet confirmare episcopos in fide instructos ulterins 
pro ista materia et sentencia, cum per locum a maiori sequitur. Si episcopi in lege 
ueteri fecerunt quod ipso pro lege gracie hoc seruabunt specialiter cum Christus et 
eius apostoli tam facto, quod plus docet quam uerbo, quod satis obligat, hoe sery. 
abunt. Sed quia Christus in secundo suo conuiuio pauit quattuor milia hominyn 
cum septem panibus et paucis piscibus (f. 167C) ut patet Mt. viiie. Ideo ex super. 
habundanti adducam (sic in marg., text adducta) ter septuplex testimonium de lege 
gracie ad hoc idem. Nam Luce 14° post pabolam domini sic subiungit: ‘Sic omnis 
ex uobis qui non renuncciat omnibus que possidet non potest meus esse discipulus’ 
Quomodo autem Christus intelligit renuncciacionem in hoc uerbo ewangelico ipse 
eius apostoli per conuersacionem pauperem satis (sic in marg., text factis) docent, 
Nam opera Christi et suorum discipulorum sunt interpres optimus legis sue. Simi. 
liter non est seruus maior domino suo nec discipulus super magistrum, sed sufficit 
discipulo, ut sit sicut magister, ut dicit Christus Mt. 10. Cum Christus sit magister 
optimus et dominus dominorum et omnes prelati debent esse serui huius domini 
atque discipuli, patet quod non debent extolli supra Christum in dominio (sie in 
marg., text domino) Sed Christus dicit Mt. viiie quod filius hominis non habet ubi 
caput suum reclinet etc., hoc est non habet humanitus seculariter et proprietarie 
dominando. Qua ergo fronte episcopi nostri audent in dominio ciuili sic se extollere? 
Similiter Luce 22° Christus magister optimus istam sentenciam sic docuit quando 
facta est dissensio inter discipulos, quis eorum uideretur maior esse; et ut apte (?) 
dicit fides ewangelii uideretur ad denotandum quod loqueretur de maioritate sens- 
bili quo ad mundum. ‘Reges gencium dominantur,’ inquit Christus, ‘dominantur 
eorum, et qui potestatem habent super eos (potestatem habent super eos repeated 
and deleted) beneficii uocantur.’ Ex quibus uerbis patet (f. 167D) tune clarius quod 
Christus distingwit de maioritate mundana et de maioritate simpliciter quo ad 
deum, cum primam maioritatem notat per dominacionem regum gentilium et cum 
propter antiquam consuetudinem et bona de genere et moralia (sic in marg., teat 
mortalia) que inmiscent uocantur beneficii, et specialiter ex hoc quod bona tem- 
poralia dant subiectis et subtrahunt de maleficiis que exercere potuerunt, licet sepius 
sint tyranni. Sed secundam maioritatem apostolicam exprimit cum simpliciter 
negat illam ueris ewangelicis debere competere cum subiungit: ‘uos autem non sic. 
Sed qui (marg.) maior est in uobis fiat sicut minor, et qui precessor est fiat sicut 
ministrator.’ Unde illa negatiua Bernhardus notat multum ad papam Eugenium’ 
Sed consequenter Christus declarat penes quid attendi debeat uirorum apostoli- 
corum maioritas que est simplicter maioritas quo ad deum, et dicit quicunque eorum 
est in mente humilior et ex maiori caritate ministrator diligencior, hic est maior. 
Et secunda pars patet: notanda opera spiritualia minime, et qua racione Petrus 
fuit prefectus ceteris. Ideo cuicunque fideli cuius sensus non replent sensibilia hie 
patet ista sentencia. Sed postquam clerus fuit mundo deditus et contempsit legem 
domini ac uiluit Christi (marg.) diffinicio in hac parte, dierunt Antichristi sic tacite 
quod Christus est contrarius operibus nostris, humanitatem quam mundus requitit 
non docuit sed miserabiliter uixit et inhonorabiliter ut mendicus. Quis ergo seque- 
retur eius uestigia nisi stultus? Et isto tercio testimonio ewangelice patet predicts 
(f. 168A) sentencia confirmata de ueteri testamento. Sunt autem alia testimonia 
ex scriptis apostolorum que testantur eandem sentenciam. Nam Apostolus qu! 
raptus fuit usque ad tercium celum dat prelatis pro regula,? ‘habentes,’ inqutt, 
‘alimenta et quibus tegamur, simus contenti’ etc., I* Thimo. vie; et notent fideles 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLXXXII, 748. 2 Cf. Dial., p. 14. 
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quomodo Apostolus dicit ‘alimenta’ simpliciter, non lauticias plus corpus hominis 
nutrientes, et dicit ‘quibus tegamur,’ non pannos de scarlato meminens nec cameras 
sumptuosas. Per hoc quod docet nos de talibus contentari prohibet superfluitates 
talium a domis ecclesie et dimissionem nostri spiritualis officii. Similiter Petrus ! 
princeps apostolorum precipit I* Petri 5° quod non simus’ ‘dominantes in clero 
sed forma facti gregis (sic in marg., tert Gregorius) ex animo,’ id est uoluntarie facti 
humiles ad regis ministerium et non discentes quomodo poterimus subditis dominari. 
Nunquid, rogo, prelati querendo sibi castella et predia dominantur in clero et mach- 
inantes quomodo uiam possunt sollempnius et, dimissa consideracione onustacionis 
eclesie, splendidius preornari? 

Uita autem Christi et apostolorum docet quomodo intellexerant ista uerba. 
Similiter Apostolus * 2* ad Corinthios viiie supponens ut’fidem quomodo omnes 
debemus sequi Christum in moribus sic subiungit: ‘Scitis,’ inquit, ‘graciam domini 
Thesu Christi qui propter nos factus est egenus cum esset diues ut illius inopia uos 
dites essetis.” Cum ergo non ualet negare quin oportet omnes fideles sequi 
Christum in moribus, patet quod in gradu summo oportet clericos specialiter in 
paupertate humili sequi Christum. Unde religiosi nostri utinam non false confiter- 
entur (f.168B) concorditer tanquam substanciam religionis sue obseruanciam, 
obseruando Christi paupertatem et castitatem quam seruabant uirgines huic sponso! 
Similiter Actuum vie ex decreto apostolorum post missionem spiritus sancti dictum 
est publice: ‘Non est equum nos derelinquere uerbum dei et ministrare mensis.’ 
Et hinc ordinauerunt septem dyaconos ad hoc opus. Sed quis dubitat quin ille 
prelatus magis secularibus negociis se implicat qui relicto Cristi officio in uita quam 
mundus exigit se intricat. Apostolus tamen dicit 2* ad Thimo. 2° quod nemo militans 
deo implicat se negociis secularibus. Ideo cum nemo sumit sibi honorem sed qui 
uocatur a deo, patet quod prelatus habet illum honorem a dyabolo cui se probauit, 
et sic iuxta primum uerbum Luce 14° talis non potest esse Christi discipulus sed 
discipulus Antichristi et tamen presumit esse maior domino Ihesu. Patet quod non 
est eius discipulus siue seruus sed pocius discipulus Antichristi. Claret michi ex 
decupla fide allegata superius quas credimus omnes dominum locutum fuisse clericos 
nostros et specialiter tempore legis gracie debere sic uiuere. Et cum Christus deus 
ethomo istud precipiat patet quod non diligit Ihesum Christum qui notabiliter hee 
contempnit, et per consequens excommunicacionem grauissimam incurrit, cum 
Apostolus dicat prima Corinthis ultima: ‘Si quis non amat dominum Ihesum 
Christum, anathema sit,’ et cum idem sit amare Ihesum Christum et legem suam 
implere, patet quod isti prelati specialiter sic (cod. sint) inobedientes legi dei incur- 
runt grave anathema (f. 168C). 

Ista autem excommunicacio a spiritu sancto inflicta non capit aufugium per 
cautelas hominum sed eo ipso infligitur quo natus incurritur. Et istud est grauius 
quam prelati sciunt infligere. Explicit tractatus de . . . (Explicit incomplete in red 
followed immediately by Wyclif’s De Incarcerandis Fidelibus). 


* Dial., p. 14. 2 Op. cit., p. 13. 


S. Harrison THoMson, 
Princeton University. 
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392 Notes 


THE DATE AND THE RECIPIENT OF SMARAGDUs’ 
VIA REGIA 


As is well known, one of the tokens of the intellectual revival in western 
Europe during the late eighth and ninth centuries is the production of 
several exhortations to princes or treatises on monarchic government. Of 
the four larger works of this kind the earliest chronologically is the Vig 
Regia by Smaragdus; but the date of its composition and the identity of 
the prince to whom it is addressed have been much disputed. According to 
the opinion most generally held the work was written for Charlemagne at 
some time before he became emperor. Since the arguments adduced in 
favor of this view are of a very general, not to say flimsy, character, it has 
seemed worth while to reéxamine the question and to see whether more 
definite indications cannot be gleaned from the work itself. 

Very little is known about the author. He may have been of Irish 
birth; he was a monk at Castellio and in due course he became abbot of the 
monastery there. As abbot he was responsible in 819 for transferring the 
religious community of which he was the head to St Mihiel-sur-Meuse. 
His Commentary on the Rule of St Benedict was written after the Council 
of Aachen (816), since certain provisions of that council are cited in that 
book. In or about 825 he and Frotharius, bishop of Toul, adjudicated ina 
monastic dispute between Abbot Irmundus and the monks of Moyen- 
moutier.!. His death appears to have occurred soon afterwards, but the 
exact date is uncertain. ? Although we do not know the precise year in which 
he became abbot, he probably attained to that dignity in 805.* In view 
of the chronological data given above, it is scarcely possible to put the year 
of Smaragdus’ birth earlier than 750, and it may well have been somewhat 
later. The precise date, in any case, is immaterial; what is important, and 
at the same time abundantly clear, is that Smaragdus was a younger, per- 
haps a considerably younger, contemporary of Charlemagne. 

To whom is the Via Regia addressed? The first editor, D’Achery, 
thought to Louis the Pious, but the authors of the Histoire Littéraire re 
garded this assumption as untenable and maintained that the addressee 
was Charles the Great, lorsqu’il n’étoit encore que roi de France et de Lom- 
bardie. Among more recent writers, Ebert and Werminghoff have upheld 


1 See their joint letter to Louis the Pious in Monumenia Germaniae Historica, Epistolae 
Karolini Aevi, V (1899), 290-291. The editor dates this epistle 825-830. 

2 §, Hellmann, Sedulius Scottus; Texte und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des 
Mittelalters, I, Heft 1 (Munich, 1906), p. 150, gives the date of Smaragdus’ death about 830, 
but adds no reasons for this. 

3 See J. B. Hauréau, Singularités Historiques et Littéraires (Paris, 1861), p. 103. 

‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France IV (1738), 441. 
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the view of D’Achery, but the majority either state that the treatise is an 
exhortation to Charlemagne or else discuss the political theory in the book 
without touching on the identity of the addressee.! What are the argu- 
ments in support of this attribution? It is pointed out that in his preface 
Smaragdus gives no hint that the empire had passed to the family of the 
prince whom he is addressing, the implication being that, if the work had 
been addressed to Louis, Smaragdus would have made some such allusion. 
Further, we are told that the addressee is spoken of as the ruler of several 
kingdoms. Hauréau puts forward an additional argument that a writer, 
who was setting before a son of Charlemagne all the duties of a prince, 
would not have omitted to hold up Charles himself as a shining example 
tohis successor. Diimmler refers to three passages in the Via Regia which, 
he says, are applicable only to Charles. They are as follows: 


1. Migne, Patr. Lat. ct, 935B: decenter tibi conuenit et bene et multa regere 
regna. 

2. Ibid., 952D: Hic iam capiti tuo posuit diademata regia, sed illic adhuc 
seternitatis ponet coronam. Hic iam concessit florentia regna, illic dabit grandia 
et inennarabilia gaudia. 

8. Ibid., 966A, B: Tibi ergo, rex, omnipotens Dominus ampla et florida, diuiti- 
isque plena tribuit regna, parentumque multiplicia diuisit et praedia; fiscorum 
plurima dedit uectigalia et multorum potentum honorauit munera, unde regia 
fabricare possis palatia. Caue ne pauperum lacrymis miserorumque impensis tibi 
domus aedificetur regalis. 


These three passages, however, are nothing more than a more detailed state- 
ment of the general argument that has already been stated. The allusion 
to several kingdoms is only inappropriate to Louis on the assumption that 
the treatise was addressed to him when he was merely king of Aquitaine. 
If, on the other hand, it was composed when Louis was already associated 
in the empire or when he had succeeded Charlemagne, it is equally appro- 
priate to both rulers. The argument that Smaragdus, if he were addressing 
Louis, would hold up before him Charlemagne as a good ruler, would be 
convincing if Smaragdus elsewhere reinforced his exhortations by instancing 
historical and non-Biblical examples of wise or admirable monarchs. But 
it loses all force, if we bear in mind that all the instances which he cites are 
taken from the Old Testament. Thus, in one place (934B-C) he refers to 


1 See A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 
110-111. A. Werminghoff, ‘Die Fiirstenspiegel der Karolingerzeit,’ Historische Zeitschrift, 
IXXXIX (1902), 193 ff.; J. B. Hauréau, Singularités, 118. E. Diimmler in Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Epist., iv, 583, note 1; M. Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, I 
(1911), 463 with note 1. Neither A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the 
West, I (1909) nor H. Lilienfein, Die Anschauungen von Staat und Kirche im Reich der Karo- 
linger (Heidelberg, 1902), discuss the question with which we are here concerned. 
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Joshua, David, Ezechias, Solomon, and Ozias, in another (959C-960A) he 
enumerates twelve Biblical personages, from Noah to Elijah, who were 
conspicuous for their good judgment (consilium). It is a very different 
treatment of his subject to that which, for example, is adopted by Sedulius 
Scottus. He, in his De Rectoribus Christianis, ransacks Cassiodore’s Tri. 
partite History and the Augustan History for examples of rulers, good and 
bad, Christian and pagan. Smaragdus, however, relies solely on the Bible 
for his illustrative material, even as did Jonas of Orléans in his treatise, 
De Institutione Regia.' There is, on the other hand, a whole series of pas- 
sages, which seem quite inappropriate if the Via Regia was an exhortation 
to Charlemagne, but which are no less apposite, if Louis was the recipient 
of the book. In 933B we read 


Primum quia de femore regis regalique descendis prosapia decenter tibi conuenit 
et bene et multa regere regna. 


The italicised words are scarcely very appropriate or, for that matter, very 
tactful, if addressed to Charles whose father was the first to assume the 
kingly title. 

933C: Haec te prospicua claraque indicia ab infantia regem clamitant regemque 
confirmant. 


935C: Et dum adhuc paruulus esses, regali te sede sublimiter evexit. 


Again, the phrases in italics are highly appropriate to Louis, who was 
crowned king of Aquitaine at the age of three. To call Charlemagne, who 
was twenty-six when he ascended the throne, adhuc paruulus, would surely 
be an impossible use, or rather misuse, of a Latin word.? Furthermore, 
there are several passages which suggest that the ruler addressed is at the 
beginning of his reign or entering on a new task; also the remarks in question 
are such as no young man could make to his king. They read as follows: 


939B: Propterea Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus ad te uenient, et apud te 
in proprio laetam mansionem facient, et beatus eris in perpetuo tali hospite uisi- 
tatus. Propterea complebuntur in benedictionibus dies tui, et in gloria anni tui. 


940A: Time ergo Deum, rex, ut iugem tibi animae uirtutem corporisque mini- 
stret, firmamentum mentis et adiutorium concedat aeternum, cornu regni tui faciat 
sublime, et brachium fortitudinis robore confirmet. 


1 To be precise, Jonas refers once to Constantine (Migne, Patr. Lat. CVI, 286C) and that 
is all. 

2 Happily Smaragdus uses paruulus elsewhere. In his Commentary on the Rule of St 
Benedict (Migne, Pair. Lat. CII, 858A) the inhabitants of a monastery are divided into 
paruuli, adolescentes, iuuenes, and senes. The puaruuli are the boy oblates. In another place 
he cites from the Rule itself (ibid., 914D) pueri paruuli uel adolescentes, though in all the best 
manuscripts of the Regula we read pueri parui. See S. Benedicti Regula Monachorum, ed. 
B. Linderbauer, O. S. B. (Verlag des Benediktinerstiftes Metten, 1922), p. 77, 33. 
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942A: Time ergo, clarissime rex, Deum, et animam tuam praepara ad excipien- 
dum sapientiam, ut sicut rex regiam cum sapientia sapienter possis pergere uiam. 


When Charlemagne became king, Smaragdus, as we have seen, must have 
been a very young man, possibly still in his teens. Apart from the obvious 
impropriety of which a young monk would have been guilty, if he composed 
ahortatory tract like the Via Regia for his king, the whole treatise reads in 
every line like the work of a mature man, ‘one who speaks with authority.’ 
In addition, as will be shown below, there is a close connection between the 
Via Regia and two other works by Smaragdus, which were not written 
until he was abbot. 

Just before the passage which has already been quoted and which Diimm- 
ler, because of the reference to several kingdoms, thought so suitable to 
Charles, occur the words hic (sc. Deus) amplam regni dedit haereditatem 
(952D). This phrase too is surely more suitable to the heir of Charles than 
to the heir of Pepin. In short, there is but one sentence in the Via Regia 
which at first sight seems to bring Charlemagne to one’s mind at once; 
‘Here on earth God has granted thee valour in camp’ (Hic dedit habere 
uirtutem in castris, 953A). Yet Louis had been present in Spain to receive 
the surrender of Barcelona in 801 and earlier still he had seen active service 
in Italy against Benevento. 

Smaragdus’ Diadema Monachorum, which was largely compiled from 
patristic sources, was written for the edification of his monks. The manner 
in which he writes in the preface to that book makes it clear that he was 
abbot at that time; in other words, it was composed after 805. Et quia mos 
est monachorum, he says, ut regulam beati Benedicti ad capitulum legant 
quotidie matutinum, uolumus ut iste libellus ad eorum capitulum quotidie 
legatur uespertinum (593D). The Commentary on the Rule of St Benedict 
was composed, as we saw, after 817; probably it was soon after, since the 
work should be regarded as a contribution to the difficult undertaking 
which is associated primarily with the name of Benedict of Aniane, namely, 
the introduction of uniform observance and the suppression of abuses in 
all monastic houses. For, in the brief preface to his Commentary, Smaragdus 
alludes to the imperfect understanding of the Rule which was to be found 
amongst many Religious, and stresses the need of an exposition intelligible 
to the ordinary monk. In the Via Regia (958A, B) there is an exhortation 
to the king to remedy abuses in the Church, which gains greatly in point 
if read in the light of Benedict of Aniane’s zeal for reform and of the interest 
in, and support of, Benedict’s policy that Louis had shown from early 
manhood. But it was only after he became emperor that his plans could 
be fully carried out. Moreover, the verbal correspondences between the 
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Via Regia and the Diadema monachorum are numerous and close; ' in addi- 
tion, there are some passages, which occur in either or both of these works, 
and which are again reproduced in the Commentary on the Rule. In some 
cases Smaragdus repeats what seem to be his own observations; elsewhere 
he uses a ‘purple patch’ from Patristic literature in more than one of his 
works. Thus, three fine excerpts from Cyprian are introduced both in the 
Via Regia and in the Diadema; one of them is found also in the Com. 
mentary.” 

There can hardly be any doubt, then, that all three of these works were 
written at about the same period of Smaragdus’ life; what is more, the brief 
Via Regia was certainly composed after the lengthier Diadema and not 
before.2 Numerous passages, which were originally composed for the edifi- 
cation of his monks, Smaragdus has used again, with occasional necessary 
modifications, to edify his king. Any doubt which might still exist after 
reading the two books side by side, regarding the priority of the Diadema, 
is dispelled by comparing the concluding paragraph in each of the prefaces: 


Diadema — Et quia in eadem beati Ben- V. R.— En iam aggrediar Domino mis- 
edicti legimus regula, ut quiquid incho- erante tibi, rex, regiam describere uiam, 
amus bonum a Deo illud perfici instan- qua ambulans non habebis offendicu- 
tissima deposcamus oratione; propterea _—_ lum, sed perfectum in finem aeternum- 
in hoe libello de orationis officio capitu- que cum gaudio a Domino excipies reg- 
lum ponimus primum. num, in qua uta dilectionis gradum con- 
uenienter ponimus primum. 

(The first chapter is entitled De Ora- (The first chapter is entitled De Dilee- 
tione.) tione Dei et Proximi.) 


‘St Benedict bids his disciples begin every good deed with prayer; therefore 
we will begin this treatise with a chapter on prayer’ is a logical and happy 
turn of phrase. When Smaragdus wrote the preface to the Via Regia he 
clearly had the other preface in his mind, but the association of ideas is 
more forced and the verbal correspondence is limited to the final cadence. 
One final point must be noted: Throughout the Via Regia the person 


1 They will be found in Via Regia, chap. 1 (Diad. 4), 2 (5), 3 (6), 4 (7), 5 (8), 6 (9), 7 (10), 
13 (47), 17 (12), 20 (48). In all these chapters there are passages, varying in length from s 
dozen lines to half a column in Migne, which are identical, or nearly identical, in both treatises. 

2 The Cyprian references are to page and line in volume III of the Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum: V. R., 961D-962A abbreviated from Cyprian, De Zelo et Liuore, 
422, 27-424, 9. V. R., 954A-B = Diad., 644B-C is strongly reminiscent of Cyprian, De Mor- 
talitate, 318, 18-314, 2. The praise of patience in V. R., 947B-C = Diad., 606D-607A is 
from Cyprian, De Bono Patientiae, 411, 26-412, 13. The last of these is also in the Commentary 
on the Rule, 768A-B. For correspondences in the three works of Smaragdus, see also V. R., 
940B = Diad. 603A = Comment., 706B; Diad., 650C = Comment., 775C. 

* Both Ebert, op. cit., p. 110, note 2, and Werminghoff, op. cit., p. 199, have pointed this 
out, without, however, giving any reasons. 
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for whom it is intended is addressed rex. At first sight this might be thought 
to tell against the argument that the treatise was addressed to Louis when 
he had succeeded to the empire. In reality, however, it helps to fix its date 
within narrower limits. Though, in general, Louis would be imperator to 
his subjects from the time when he was associated with his father in the 
empire (in 813), or at all events on Charles’ death in the following year, a 
prominent Churchman would hesitate to recognize Louis’ claims, until the 
imperial crown and dignity had been conferred by the Pope. At Rheims 
in 816 Louis was formally invested emperor by the Pope. 

To sum up: The arguments set out above seem to justify us in saying 
that Smaragdus addressed his Via Regia to Louis, and not to Charlemagne, 
and that the composition was written between 813 and 814, when Louis 
became co-emperor or sole emperor, and 816 when his imperial inheritance 


received the Papal benediction. 
M. L. W. LaistNER, 


Cornell University. 


THE CHANCES OF SALVATION IN MEDIAEVAL THOUGHT 


In his Five Centuries of Religion, Professor G. G. Coulton proves quite 
conclusively that orthodox theologians almost without exception, held that 
the vast majority of the human race would be doomed to hell, and in The 
Mediaeval Village,’ he infers that this belief was held by mediaeval society 
at large. In this he is, in all probability, correct, yet it may be of interest to 
call attention to a piece of conflicting evidence. The popular Liber Chroni- 
carum of Doctor Hartmann Schedel, printed at Nuremberg by Anton 
Koberger in 1493, contains a woodcut illustration of the Last Judgement 
made in the studio of Wohlegmuth and Pleydenwurff, the masters of Al- 
brecht Diirer.* This engraving represents a countless multitude of the 
elect entering heaven but the number of the damned who are shown being 
forced down the mouth of hell does not exceed six. This proportion, how- 
ever, is unusual. Fifteenth-century woodcuts of the Last Judgement usually 
represent the number of the saved and the lost as approximately equal. 


1 (Cambridge: University Press, 1923 ff.), I, 445-449; II, 665. 

* (Cambridge: University Press, 1925), p. 241. 

* Fol. 265v. The cut is used again in the German translation of the work, printed by 
Koberger in the same year (fol. 262r). In the pirated editions of the chronicle, printed at 
Augsburg by Johann Schénsperger (the Latin version in 1497, the German translation in 
1500) appears a crude copy of the Wohlegmuth woodcut. In this illustration, which appears 
on fol. 294v of the 1500 edition, the number of the damned is reduced to three. 


Epwin Euiotr 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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ANOTHER INVERTED PALIMPSEST 


Mr Tuornpike’s note on ‘An Inverted Palimpsest’ Specutum, III (1998), 
105, recalls to my mind MS. 1060 of the Bibliotheca Angelica in Rome, 
in which the thirteenth-century scribes, who copied Horace’s Ars poetica 
and Epistulae and Ovid’s Heroides over an Evangeliary, did not scruple to 
seek celestial rewards as if for pious labors. The subscriptiones read: 

Explicit. Qui scripsit Scribat Semper cum domino uiuat and Viuat in 
celis Matheus Cassiarius qui scripsit. 


Eva M. Sanrorp, 
Western Reserve University, 


NOTES UPON AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY PSALTER 


Wiruin the past few years MS. latin 11550, a fine eleventh-century Psalter 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, has been twice cited in works on mediaeval 
art. It was referred to by Emile Male ' who thought the manuscript came 
from Limoges, since St Martial is mentioned in the litany immediately 
after the Evangelists. In a more recent publication by Lauer? this book 
is listed as Catalan, an attribution said to be based upon the style of the 
illumination and the litany. Yet evidence furnished by the manuscript 
itself seems to point to a very different origin. 

Upon opening the book one is immediately confronted by the ez-libris 
of St Germain-des-Prés with the number 8 given to it in the catalogue of 
1677.3 Although this in itself by no means proves that the Psalter was 
written at the Parisian abbey, since four hundred manuscripts from Corbie, 
as well as exchanges, gifts, and other additions would all have been simi- 
larly catalogued, yet it undoubtedly provides a starting-point for investiga- 
tion that one cannot afford to ignore. The first step, therefore, should be to 
determine whether the book might not have been made at St Germain-des- 
Prés itself.‘ 

For such a purpose we must turn to an authenticated St Germain manu- 
script for comparison. Few can serve us better in this matter than MS. 


1 L’ Art Religieux du XII Siécle en France (Paris: Colin, 1922), p. 9, footnote. 

2 Ph. Lauer, Les Enluminures Romanes des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris: 
Editions de la Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1927), p. 124. 

3H. Omont, Concordances des Manuscrits Latins de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris: 
Leroux, 1903), p. 182. 

4 J. Mearns, Early Latin Hymnaries (Cambridge, 1913), p. xiv: ‘Paris B. N. Lat. 11550. 
Ben. Ps. etc. of XI. From St Germain-des-Prés.’ It seems in this instance more than likely 
that the author believed the Psalter was actually written at St Germain. 
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Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Latin 11550, fol. 6r) 
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Piate 1, B 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Latin 11550, fol, 7v) 
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Piate II 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Latin 11751, fol. 59r) 
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Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Latin 11559, fol. 270r) 
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Piate III, B 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Latin 11751, fol. 82r) 
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Pirate IV 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Latin 12117, fol. 105r) 
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latin 11751,' a Vita Sanctorum ordered by Prior Signwinus at the suggestion 
of Abbot Adraldus. This valuable information is found in some verses on 
fol. 145v, and dates the manuscript between the years 1030 and 1060, the 
period during which Adraldus held office? If we compare the illustrations 
of MS. latin 11550 with those of MS. latin 11751, taking as examples the 
picture of David and his four musicians (Plate I B) and the scene of Dago- 
bert kneeling before SS Dionysius, Mauricius, and Martinus (Plate ID), 
certain points of resemblance become apparent. The features of David 
(Plate I B) and those of the saint to the left (Plate II) are much alike in the 
drawing of the eyes, the straight incisive line of the nose, and the rendering 
of the lips. The hair of the musicians (Plate I B) with the break in shading 
that produces a wavy and shining appearance is closely duplicated in two 
of the saints of the Vita Sanctorum (Plate II), and in both manuscripts the 
fingers are deeply indented at the joints. Other details, too, show similar 
treatment. Compare, for instance, the costume of David with that of the 
saint holding a crozier. Both figures have the same cuff ornament with 
beaded trimming, the same orphrey embroidered with small circles, the same 
sprinkling of the robe with dots arranged in groups of three and four. 
Finally, the ornamentation of the instrument of the musician at the upper 
right (Plate I B) is seen again upon the large book held by the saint at the 
right (Plate II). This motif, common enough in outline illuminations of the 
period, is a particularly characteristic mannerism of the scriptorium of 
St Germain. 

Also in the initial style of the two manuscripts we find the same tech- 
nique. A letter E of MS. latin 11550 (Plate III A) shows a very definite 
convention for rendering leaf forms, the veins being indicated by long 
parallel lines usually grouped in pairs and separated by short strokes drawn 
at right angles. Precisely the same method of representation is followed in 
an initial E of MS. latin 11751 (Plate III B). 

As can be seen from illustrations color is rarely employed in either of the 
manuscripts, although such initials as have been mentioned above are often 
placed against a light green background. Occasionally in MS. latin 11751 
the smaller capitals are drawn in green or purple, with a filling of orange- 
colored dots and triangles in the inclosed spaces. Sometimes all three colors 
are brought into combination, as in an initial E on fol.48v. Here the letter 
is purple, with the inclosed portion filled with orange and green geometrical 
shapes. Now it is perhaps of some significance that the great Crucifixion 
page of MS. latin 11550 (Plate I A) is decorated with precisely these colors 
in exactly the same shades, the background behind the figures being purple, 
the cross green, with the outer border of the cross outlined in orange. 


' Mr Schapiro had some time before called my attention to this manuscript. 
* L. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Manuscrits (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1874), II, 41. 
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So much, then, for points of resemblance between MSS latin 11550 and 
latin 11751. There is, however, another book equally well established as 
having been made at St Germain-des-Prés, equally well dated, and perhaps 
better known than the Vita Sanctorum which has provided comparison 
up to this point. This manuscript is MS. latin 12117 containing works of 
St Clement, the so-called Annals of St Germain-des-Prés, a chronological 
list of the kings of France, and a treatise on astronomy.’ It can be approxi- 
mately dated 1031-1060 by the list of kings, since the last one mentioned 
is Henry I. Not only is this manuscript contemporaneous with MS. latin 
11751, but it also contains many illustrations in the same style. The draw- 
ings in it can be called upon to strengthen still further the bonds that already 
connect MS. latin 11550 with St Germain. Compare, for example, the 
anatomy of Christ (Plate I A) with that of Adam (Plate IV), the right hand 
of David (Plate I B) with the right hand of Adam, and the arms of the two 
musicians at the left (Plate I B) with the right arm of Adam. Such obvious 
parallels in drawing must surely point to a common centre of origin. 

Yet there still remains a point at issue which cannot be disregarded. 
In spite of the close stylistic analogies which MS. latin 11550 bears to two 
manuscripts of St Germain-des-Prés, does not the mention of St Martial in 
the litany directly after the Evangelists indicate that the book could have 
been made only at Limoges? The objection to this opinion advanced by 
Male is that the typical Limoges litany places St Martial not after the 
Evangelists but before them, following immediately after the twelve Apos- 
tles, a ranking higher than was ever accorded him elsewhere.? Another 
fact of importance is that only two of the saints in the litany of MS. latin 
11550 have two check-marks following their names, signifying that they 
are to be invoked twice. Significantly enough, the saints thus honored in 
the Psalter are St Germain and St Benedict, thus proving beyond question 
that the manuscript was written for a Benedictine monastery dedicated to 
St Germain.® 


1 Ph. Lauer, op. cit., p. 129. G. H. Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Hannover: 
Hahn, 1839), Scriptorum Tomus III, 166-168. Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1894), A.A. XI, ii, 404. Comte Auguste de Bastard[-d’Estang], Peintures ¢ 
Ornements des Manuscrits (Paris, 1832-1869), III, 227, 228. 

2 Order of the litany at Limoges: St Peter, St Paul, St Andrew, St John, St James, St 
Philip, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Thomas, St James, St Simon, St Thaddeus, St 
Mathias, St Martial, St Barnabas, St Luke, St Mark. 

Order of the litany at St Germain-des-Prés: St Peter, St Paul, St Andrew, St James, St 
John, St Thomas, St James, St Philip, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Symon, St Thaddeus, 
St Mathias, St Barnabas, St Luke, St Mark, St Martial. 

3 The Abbé Leroquais, to whom I showed the manuscript, made this important observa 
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It seems, therefore, justifiable to designate this Psalter as a product of 
St Germain-des-Prés, since the style of its illustrations agrees so well with 
illuminations in books known definitely to have been executed there — 
atheory that, as we have seen, is strengthened rather than contradicted by 
the peculiarities of the litany. What the ultimate sources of the style and 
iconography of this group of three manuscripts may be is an interesting 
and complicated problem, requiring for its solution not only a comparative 
study of books from other monastic centres, but also a more thorough 
acquaintance with many other books of St Germain. 


CuHar_Les NIVER, 
Harvard University. 


FIVE OLD PRINTS OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF CLUNY 


In the course of studies undertaken on a grant from the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation, in preparation for restoration drawings of 
the monastery of Cluny, the writer came upon two old prints of the abbey 
church which, in spite of their obvious demerits, deserve to be published 
again. The impressions reproduced here are both in the Topographie de la 
France under Cluny at the Cabinet des Estampes in Paris, and so can hardly 
be called unknown; but, given the scarcity of original material on the 
magnificent old church, they should receive wider notice. Accompanying 
them are the three Lallemand views from the Voyage Pittoresque de la 
France (1787) which were not reproduced in Bruel’s Album of the Millénaire 
de Cluny (1909). The latter have been reproduced before in books or in 
post-card form, but the work has been badly done. 


I. Figure 1. The Great Portal of the church of St Hugh. Line engrav- 
ing, with detail, perhaps of the jamb ornament, above. No title; signatures: 
at left, J. (or J.) F. Garnerey del.; at right, Le Maitre sculp. I. F. Gar- 
nerey is probably Jean-Frangois Garnerey (1755-1837), a pupil of David, 
and a painter known to have done some architectural subjects. One hesi- 
tates to identify Le Maitre with the competent Augustin-Frangois Le Maitre 
(born in 1797, living in 1839). An oval stamp with the crowned B.R. 
(Bibliothéque Royale) indicates that the print was accessioned before the 
fall of the French monarchy in 1848, but there is no indication of proveni- 
ence. The work greatly resembles some of the less skillful engravings made 
for Alexandre Lenoir’s Musée de Monuments Francais (1800 ff.), but neither 
of the artists contributed (as far as I am aware) to the illustrations of 
that work. Not only skill, but understanding, as well, is lacking in this 
tendering; the interpretation could hardly be less flattering to what was 
most certainly a noble piece of sculpture. The proportion of the doorway is 
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false, the perspective of the capitals incorrect, the handling of the corbels, 
tympanum, archivolts, and spandrels ridiculous. But representations as 
faulty as this are commonplace in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
drawings of mediaeval architecture, and I believe that the drawing of 
Garnerey was made from the portal itself before its destruction on May 8, 
1810. Nine days had been spent in placing charges of powder under the 
west facade of the nave of the abbey church; at about six o’clock on the 
day mentioned they were set off, and brought down the whole of this part 
of the building. The lower entrance of, the rue de l’Abbatiale, between the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and the inn opposite, marks approximately the site of 
the portal. 

The engraving is almost certainly the original of the lithograph (Fig. 2) 
made by the Dijonnais teacher and archaeologist, Emile Sagot, and used 
as an illustration of Lorain’s Essai Historique sur ? Abbaye de Cluny (1839). 
Some of the aberrations of Sagot’s drawing are thus explained, though 
Sagot did not follow the old drawing exactly. A comparison of the two 
will show some features modified and others transposed. Sagot’s tympanum 
varies widely from the other; on the engraving the mandorla does not 
appear, the throne is more prominent, the apocalyptic beasts are differently 
arranged, and the winged figures are different. Two of the latter are cheru- 
bim rather than angels. These differences, of course, pose the question as 
to whether the engraving, for all its crudity, really represents the original, 
and whether Sagot was justified in giving the design a more conventional 
form. 

Fortunately we have the careful and detailed description of Philibert 
Bouché, written in 1792, which upholds the engraving. There are enough 
differences between the description and the engraving to prove that the 
engraving was not made on the basis of Bouché’s words; thus it is more 
certain that the engraving was made from the portal itself. Bouché justifies 
the attitude of the cherubim, but he calls them angels. According to him, 
the central figure was in a mandorla; there were fifteen lobes, not eleven, 
in the decoration of the fourth archivolt, and the central one, like the others, 
was occupied by an angel. The engraving shows but twenty-one figures on 
the lintel, where there were surely twenty-three. Their attitudes do not 
bear out the common notion that the Elders of the Apocalypse were repre- 
sented (minus one of their number). The poses suggest a scene or series 
of scenes, as at Montceaux-l’Etoile, St Paul de Vaux, Anzy-le-Duc, Vézelay, 
Autun. It is possible that the birds at the top of the engraving represent 
gargoyles, for th2 facade wall of the church was about six feet back of the 
portal front, and the ledge and wall above had, of course, to be drained. 

An interesting consequence of this study is that we may identify the 
tympanum of the main portal of the church of Semur-en-Brionnais, as 4 
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reduced copy of this design. At Semur (Fig. 3) the work is on a much 
aller scale and on this account the two angels are omitted. But the 
cerubim appear. There is the same arrangement of the apocalyptic beasts 
—iconographically irregular, and now unique, I believe, among the Bur- 
mndian portals. Curiously enough, the mandorla, though present, is 
garcely distinguishable, and this fact may well explain why the engraver 
it Cluny missed the mandorla there. The portal at Cluny had shafts and 
bases like those at Semur-en-Brionnais. There are two projecting stones 
wer the portal at Semur which seem to represent the gargoyles at Cluny. 
The clinching argument, however, is the corbzlled gallery on the nave wall 
ist within and above the portal (Fig. 4). There was just such a circular 
wrbel in the corresponding situation at Cluny, where it sustained the apse 
if chapel of St Michael, built in the thickness of the wall immediately 
ibove the main portal. It is noteworthy also that the architecture of the 
meat abbey is reflected in the nave of the smaller church. Semur-en- 
Brionnais was the birth-place of St Hugh, and it is pleasant to find remi- 
riscences of his glorious church here in this little building, carried out half 
acentury after his death. 


Il. Figure 5. Lithograph, a print of which exists in the Cabinet 
des Estampes entitled Ruines de Il’Eglise de Clugny. [sic] Vue du Jardin; 
beneath the left-hand corner of the picture the date 1823, which is to all 
sppearances a part of the original impression; at the right Lith" de Lefevre, 
Rue St Come. Gérée par Guenin-Billon, and an initial, apparently B, which 
night stand for the name of the draughtsman. Like the preceding, it has 
a oval Bibliothéque Royale accession stamp. If indeed this drawing was 
nade in 1823, it is one of the last pictures to be made of the east end of the 
cureh, which was largely destroyed by gunpowder in 1811 and finally 
disappeared in the course of the year 1823. The drawing goes far to explain 
the survival of large sections of the marble ambulatory columns with their 
nonumental capitals, which make of the little museum at Cluny a mecca 
for students of Romanesque sculpture. There are obvious inaccuracies 
bout the picture. The representation of the chapels and the spur but- 
ttesses is certainly incorrect, but the accompanying photograph (Fig. 6) 
shows that the drawing is by no means a fanciful one. 


Ill. Figure 7. View of the North flank of the abbey church, with the 
‘closure wall, towers, and a gate. Engraving, inscribed Petite Vue de I’ Ab- 
bye de Cluni prés Macon, prise dans l’eloignement. A.P.D.R. At left, 
Desiné par Lallemand; at right, Dirigé par Née. No. 54. An undated 
vater-color painting much resembling this engraving exists in the Museum 
Cluny. Its relation to the engraving is undetermined. 
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IV. Figure 8. View of the interior of the narthex. Inscribed Vue 
Vintérieur de l' Eglise de Cluni, du coté de Ventrée. A.P.D.R. At left, Dessing 
par Lallemand; at right, Gravé par Auvrai. No. 56. 

This view, while substantially correct, shows the vault badly out of 
proportion, and the wall in the background (the west wall of the church 
proper) not quite correctly. It is valuable, however, as giving us a view 
of the main door which we may set beside the engraving discussed at the 
beginning of this article. It is clear from the engraving and from Philibert 
Bouché’s description that there was a series of nine, not eight, arches 
across above the portal; the central one of these opened upon the chapel 
of St Michael in the thickness of the wall above the portal. There were 
four openings above, which I take to have been the original windows of the 
west front. The narthex vault seems to have been so placed that the upper 
part of the upper window could be transformed into the bulls-eye visible 
in the exterior view, figure 7. The connection between the old fagade and 
the easternmost bay of the narthex was made by an odd little intermediate 
barrel vault of pointed section. 

The city wall observable in the engraving remains almost intact, and 
the round towers still exist, but the gate has disappeared. The view gives 
a better idea than most, of the situation of the abbey church, set as it was 
against the slope of a hill. It is worth noting that the western towers 
formed no part of the original plan, or of the plan for the narthex added to 
the west: clear indications in the masonry show that they were of subsequent 
date. 


V. Figure 9. Interior view of the abbey church. Engraving, inscribed 
Autre Vue de V'Intérieure de ’Eglise de Cluni. A.P.D.R. At left, Dessiné 
par Lallemand; at right, Gravé par Auvrai. No. 56. 

This is, as far as I am aware, the only piece of original material showing 
the abbey interior, and it is a great pity that it should be so small and u- 
satisfactory. The high vault was in all probability not round but pointed 
in the nave and throughout the rest of the building. My preliminary ge 
metrical restoration-studies, at any rate, indicate that form quite clearly. 
It has been suggested that the vaulting was originally planned to be round, 
but that the nave vault was made pointed in the reconstruction after the 
collapse of 1125; and it may be that the unskilful draughtsman, seeing 
round vaulting in the distance, carried that section up into the foregroun¢, 
but this is doubtful. The lighting of the building is not very definitely 
indicated. It seems likely that during the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century two out of the three original windows in each bay of the clearstory 
were blocked up in order to strengthen the high vault. 

KeEnnetu J. Conant, 
Harvard University. 
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LINGUA ROMANA 


Ix connection with the discussion which Professor J. W. Thompson began 
(see SpecuLUM, I, 1926, 410-438) on the problem of the date of the Strass- 
burg Oaths, I should like to communicate some facts gleaned from the study 
of the mediaeval commentaries on Virgil. 

On page 415, note 1, of his article Professor Thompson cites from one of 
the canons of the Council of Tours held in 813 enjoining the bishop to trans- 
late his sermons in rusticam romanam linguam aut in theutiscam. For this 
use of the lingua theutisca, see my study of the scholia in the Virgil of Tours,! 
where the scholiast, in this case Luidramnus of Tours, writing in the ninth 
century, comments on the word cateiae (Aen. vii, 741) thus: cateiae lingua 
theotisca hastae dicuntur. The word rustice is used by Berno, also of Tours 
(arly ninth century) in a note in the same codex on rates (Geo. ii, 446): 
rates rustice dicitur reth. I shall leave it to Romanic philologists to deter- 
mine whether rustice here means Old French or Vulgar Latin. 

A gloss in an eleventh-century manuscript, Parisinus latinus 7930, on 
Georgic iii, 147, may not be without some significance in determining the 
meaning of lingua romana at least as early as that century. The gloss 
reads: asylo .i. romana lingua latina asilius(sic) dicitur.2 The scholiasts 
inthis manuscript use expressions like quae uulgo dicitur (dicimus, uocamus) 
to give such explanations as oestrus : tabanus ; colum : panerius ; tarus : 
iuus; trudere : emittere. This codex contains valuable scholia derived prin- 
cpally from either Servius or his source. 

' Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXVI (1925), 151, n. 4. 

* Funaioli, Rheinisches Museum, LXX (1925), 68, was the first to note this scholium. 

' The glossator evidently thinks that the asylo of his manuscript is a word of Greek origin. 
Thompson says: ‘Not until the tenth century at least — and not always then — does lingua 
romana signify the romance language.’ See pages 415, n. 1, and 429, n. 2. of his article. 


J. J. SAVAGE, 
Brown University. 
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Howarp R. Patcn, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. Cambridge: Harvard Uni. 
versity Press, 1927. pp., xii, 215. $5.00. 


Ir 1s difficult to indicate in few words the amount of exploration in most 
of the literatures of western Europe which lies back of this charming book. 
It is a summary and analysis of the conception and use of the traditional 
figure of Fortuna in the Middle Ages and later; her traits, dwelling, wheel, 
and the like, and various accompanying literary conceits. The interest of 
the book is heightened by rare and sometimes exquisite illustrations. The 
work sets us thinking of a remarkable number of interesting side-lines, 
paths to follow out: such as the mutual influence in literature and art of 
various quasi-divine female figures, the Virgin Mary and Venus, to say 
nothing of Nature, Lady Philosophy, Philology, and other edifying female 
guides; the Fortune tradition as background for the long line of dismal 
works from Boccaccio’s De Casibus to A Mirror for Magistrates and later 
things; Fortuna (dividing the field with the Christian idea of Providence) 
as succeeding the pagan Fate or Wyrd and the Roman Genius. It would 
also be interesting to follow up and explain the Italian use of ‘fortuna’ 
as meaning ‘storm’; and to follow up the history of ‘fortuna major’ and 
‘fortuna minor.’ 

The word ‘fortune’ or ‘Fortuna’ is used for the most part poetically, 
and poets do not write under oath. The idea is often vague, or combines 
several meanings; conceptions interflow like shifting lines of foam behind 
the surf. It requires extraordinarily delicate analysis to determine just how 
much a particular mediaeval writer meant by ‘fortune’ or ‘Fortuna’ asa 
force. Sometimes he meant, as Mr Patch lets us see, merely the driving 
power of events, especially conceived as capricious and inscrutable; some- 
times a charming reminiscent shadow of the pagan goddess; sometimes 4 
secular and irreligious substitute for Providence; or a sort of department 
or channel through which Providence works. This last was Dante’s idea, as 
is shown in the seventh canto of the Inferno, where Fortuna stands among 
Valtre prime creature and gli altri dei. That uneducated and unintelligent 
Christians vaguely conceived her as a real and independent personal being 
is possible; the ancient tradition would be re-enforced by Christian dualism 
as implied by the independent personal devils. But that any cultivated 
person in the Middle Ages conceived her as such a being in any intelligible 
sense is hard to believe. 


J.S. P. 


Harvard University. 
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§. Hargison Tuomson, ed., Mag. Johannis Hus: Tractatus Responsivus. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1927. Pp. xxxiv, 173. $3.50. 


In 1902 the well-known specialist in the Husite literature and _ history, 
Dr V. FlajShans of Prague, discovered an anonymous, early fifteenth- 
century manuscript which he ascribed to John Hus. The text of this 
treatise has not hitherto been accessible in printed form, except for an 
abbreviated Czech translation,’ but last year a young American scholar, 
Dr S. Harrison Thomson, edited and published it in the Collection of 
Sources of the Religious Movements of the XIV. and XV. Centuries, * as 
well as in the present American edition. This work, carefully edited and 
prefaced by an extensive critical introduction, is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the most important period of Bohemian history, as well 
as to historical scholarship in general. 

Mr Thomson, who received his doctor’s degree at the Charles University 
of Prague, is unusually well prepared for his task; it may indeed be said 
that because of his post-graduate studies at the Prague university, where 
he became acquainted with all the literature pertaining to the subject as 
well as with the outstanding historians like Professor Novotny, his prepa- 
ration has been in some sense unique as far as American scholarship is con- 
cerned. As could be expected from such a thoroughly competent student, 
the work bears witness to his intimate knowledge of the subject. 

In his Introduction, which is a very important part of the work, Mr 
Thomson presents an extensive and carefully prepared argument to prove 
his contention that the author of the treatise was John Hus. He felt it im- 
perative to present this elaborate argument because Hus’ authorship has 
been and still is seriously doubted. In reviewing this work, it seems only 
fair and proper to call this circumstance to the attention of our American 
historical scholarship, for relatively few are able to follow the discussion of 
the question in the Czech historical publications. The most outstanding 
among those who challenge Mr Thomson’s conclusions is the brilliant 
young Czech historian of the Husite period, Dr F. M. Barto’, who not only 
denied Mr Thomson’s thesis altogether, but affirmed that the real author 
of the treatise was Jacobellus of Stiibro, the chief co-laborer of Hus and in 
some respects a more radical reformer than Hus himself.* After dis- 
cussing point by point Mr Thomson’s arguments for Hus’ authorship and 
exposing their insufficiency, BartoS sums up his reasons for ascribing the 
work to Jacobellus as follows: extensive verbal similarities with, or direct 


' M. J. Husi, Sebrané Spisy, II (1904), 336-89; translated by M. Svoboda. 

* Sbtrka Prameni: Ndbozenského Hnutt, XIV. a XV. stol., sv. 15. 

F. M. Barto’, M. J. Hussii Tractatus Responsivus, in Casopis Nérodntho Musea, Cll 
(1928), 23-36. 
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quotations from other writings of Jacobellus, especially in matters advo. 
cated exclusively by him and not shared by Hus, such as the assertion 
that Pope John XXIII was the antichrist, and the defence of private con- 
fession without priestly interposition. The only work which the author of 
the Tractatus cited was Jacobellus’ treatise, the Antichrist, and that is done 
in a manner suggestive of the author’s reference to another of his works, 
Moreover, about twenty pages of the text of the T’ractatus were directly 
derived from the works of Matthew of Janov, whom Jacobellus regarded 
as, next to Wyclif, his greatest teacher; but on account of his ardent apoca- 
lypticism, Matthew did not influence Hus greatly. Finally, the critical 
attitude toward the academic dignitaries which the Tractatus sustains was 
characteristic of Jacobellus, but not in the same measure of Hus. 

Although the present reviewer, because of his lack of critical apparatus, 
is not able to pass a definite judgment as to the relative merits of the oppos- 
ing views, it seems that the present unsettled status of the question makes 
it advisable to await the decision which will ultimately gain the acceptance 
of the majority of competent authorities. It is sufficient at present that the 
American scholarship is acquainted with the fact that Mr Thomson’s thesis 
does not pass unchallenged. Nevertheless, these statements are not made 
for the purpose of detracting from the undoubted merits of the work, but 
purely in the interests of sound scholarship. 


Matruew SPINKA, 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls, Vol. 1X, Richard II, 1377-1383; Calendar of Chancery Warrants, 
Vol. I, 1244-1326. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1926, 1927. 


Tue first named of the volumes is a continuation of an established series. 
As noted in a previous review (I, 115, 116), the Calendar of the Fine Rolls 
contains mainly letters and writs under the great seal dealing with financial 
matters. The other volume is the first of its kind. It embodies warrants 
for the issue of instruments under the great seal for which no corresponding 
entries have been found on the rolls kept in the Chancery. There is no 
reason to doubt, however, that most of the letters patent, letters close and 
the like, for which they formed the authorization, were issued. Several of 
the documents are letters directed to the chancellor concerning purely per- 
sonal matters, such as attendance upon the king, and may only by courtesy 
be called warrants. In a number of instances the writs of privy seal refer 
to enclosures, often to petitions; whenever found in their place in the file 
these have been calendared. 

Within the period 1377-1383, covered by the Fine Rolls, the event of 
most general interest is the Peasants’ Revolt. Concerning the uprising itself 
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the rolls give practically no information; on the other hand they afford us 
the opportunity of studying for the first time in some detail, in print and 
in English, one phase at least of the causes of unrest. Here is set forth in 
the formal language of commissions and supplementary instructions the 
story of heavy and unusual taxes. The fifteenth and tenth of 1377 was 
levied at a double rate (pp. 52, 53). Then in May, 1379, came letters to 
the assessors and collectors of a poll tax (pp. 141-152); in March, 1380, the 
same for a fifteenth and tenth at fifty per cent above the ordinary rate 
(p. 185); and in December, 1380, commissions for the assessment and col- 
lections of the crucial poll tax (pp. 224-234). However just these taxes 
may have been from the point of view of the wealth of the nation, the 
policy which dictated that old style taxes at higher rates should be levied 
in such close proximity to new types, was thoroughly bad. It is no wonder 
that the peasants tried to evade the final poll tax, or that there was dis- 
content with taxation throughout the land. The wording of the commissions 
directing the revision of the assessment made for the tax of 1379 indicates 
that even then the government suspected evasion (p. 162). Its fears of 
a similar condition in 1381 are known to have been well founded. It is 
no new thing to find Englishmen of the fourteenth century attempting to 
escape the burden of taxation; what is new is revolt on a large scale. 

Anyone interested in the decline of Edward III during his last years 
will find over forty references in the index to the Fine Rolls to the forfeited 
goods and lands of Alice Perrers. 

The volume of Chancery Warrants appeals to a much broader human 
interest than its present companion. In this review, therefore, I am going 
to select a few of the items concerning manners and customs, although I 
realize that among the remainder are many that are of importance for the 
study of political institutions. 

During the greater number of the years covered by the present volume 
England was, as was usually the situation, at war. There are, therefore, 
many references to the array of the king’s subjects, among them those 
humble folk, the ditchers (pp. 8, 501). The fact that army service was held 
to wipe out criminal charges against the soldier (pp. 79-90) reminds one 
of the attitude of certain American draft boards during the World War. 
Almost equally modern is the complaint made in 1316 that certain con- 
stables charged with sending men to the host, chose worthless rascals and 
took money to allow good men to remain at home (p. 437). Respites from 
taxation were granted in the days of Edward I to some of the greater men 
while they were in the army (pp. 9-13, 56-58). There is a brief but first- 
hand description of a battle with the Welsh near Caephilly Castle, in 
which reference is made to the making of either ditches or earthworks 
(fosseez) for the protection of the roads (pp. 439, 440). 
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There are numerous items relating to the royal practice of sending 
faithful servants to religious houses for maintenance during the remainder 
of their lives. Among those thus pensioned were a yeoman and a laundress 
of the kitchen, a falconer, king’s messengers, and a yeoman of the avenary 
(pp. 467, 467-468, 427, 175, 443). There is also evidence of the reluctance 
with which religious houses received such men (e.g., p. 465). In the case 
of John le Mareschal this reluctance led, as he relates, to a demand for 
three and one half marks in silver for a good charter (p. 359). John paid 
and complains that even then his allowance was withheld. On the other 
hand the abbot and convent of Malmesbury stated in 1323, in explanation 
of their refusal to admit William de Englys, that they had already with 
them three men who had been admitted at the request of Edward I, 
Edward II, and the latter’s queen (p. 547). 

Pilgrimages are mentioned in several of the warrants, because of the 
need felt by those contemplating a trip abroad of letters of protection. 
The shrine most frequently named is that of St James of Compostela 
(pp. 18, 356, 395, etc.). The Bishop of Bath preferred that of Our Lady 
of Rocamadour, as did Gerard Dor’ (pp. 203, 272). In the case of Gerard 
the king’s friends were to be asked not to molest him on account of his 
beard, since he had sworn not to remove it until his pilgrimage was over. 
Two men wished to go to the shrine of St Edmund of Pontigny (pp. 134, 
251). 

From the standpoint of information of a general character the first 
volume of the Calendar of Chancery Warrants is the most interesting collec- 
tion of documents that has been issued under the direction of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records for several years. 


James F. Wittarp, 
University of Colorado. 


G. H. Turtine, The Economic History of Rossendale, Manchester: at the University Press; 
and London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1927. Pp. xxii, 274. $8.50. 


RossENDALE is a district in southeastern Lancashire, which, like the whole 
northwestern part of England, developed late. Its history began in the 
thirteenth century when it was a forest and little settled. It then was de- 
veloped successively for pasture, tillage, and, in the early modern period, 
for manufacture. The strictly mediaeval part of the book under review 
occupies less than one-sixth of the whole, most of the emphasis being put 
on the period 1500-1800. For the mediaevalist the chief interest lies in the 
story of the spread of population and cultivation into waste parts, improve- 
ments made by nobles, and particularly the establishment of pasture farms 
in half-developed woodland. By analogy we may accept this as typical of 
earlier developments in older districts. For the student of modern history 
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there is a good deal about enclosures, traffic in land, copyhold, and the 
textile industry. In view of the fact that the author came down to the 
nineteenth century, we cannot help regretting that he did not continue to 
the present which he could have described at first hand. Presumably present 
conditions will enter into future history. 
N. S. B. Gras, 
Harvard University. 


Sisren M. Maveteva, Pearl, A Study in Spiritual Dryness. New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1925. Pp. xvi, 226. 


Tue vastly differing opinions among eminent scholars as to the interpre- 
tation of the Middle-English Pearl show that its meaning is not immediately 
obvious, at least to modern readers. It may be significant, however, that, 
when a translation of the poem was read to a Roman Catholic recently, she 
at once gave precisely the same solution as that offered by Sister Madeleva. 
For a really adequate understanding of much of mediaeval literature we 
are in need of more scholars who are intimately familiar with the thought 
of Catholicism. I am reminded of a recent paper on John Milton, which 
set forth an attempt to analyze his beliefs, but which talked constantly of 
traditional Christianity in terms really applicable only to Nestorianism. 
Sister Madeleva accordingly has many students at a disadvantage, and her 
rebuke for the modern search for heresy in the Middle Ages — of which 
we have too many supposed instances (perennially inchiding Dante)— is 
only too well deserved. What she herself finds in this poem is the allegory 
of a writer who has temporarily lost the consolation of grace, symbolized 
apparently by the pearl, which has been withdrawn in accordance with the 
common experience of mystics, leaving the poet desolate and spiritually 
‘dry.’ This pearl of great price, embodied in a child, appears in a dream 
toinstruct the mourner in that explanation which he seems to lack. Thus 
Sister Madeleva pierces the ‘veil’ of the allegory, although her statement 
of the details at times seems confusing, as when she observes that ‘the 
thing [the writer] mourns has gone from his own soul; the thing he receives 
enters his soul . . .’ (p. 140), and later she adds, ‘The Pearl child, I hold, 
represents the poet’s own soul, as it might be in a state of perfection at 
this particular time of his life’ (p. 191). 


' But surely, losing the Pearl child does n’t mean that he has lost his own soul. And what 
sbout the pearl going down into the grass, into the earth, etc.? The point has, I think, misled 
another reviewer, who in discussing Pearl 233 remarks, ‘But is not her own explanation, which 
implies that the Poet is speaking of his own soul, fantastic compared with the one she rejects?’ 
~Mod. Lang. Notes, XLI (1926), 413. What she must mean is a ‘state of soul’; cf. her 
tarlier discussion, p. 93, but as the reviewer points out, the possibilities here (that ‘the writer 
tither refers to a person or he does not”) are really more than two. The chief difficulty is 
caused by the fact that she differentiates between the symbolism of the pearl (the poet’s 
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For her purposes Sister Madeleva feels it necessary to dispose entirely 
of the elegiac element, as part, merely, of the allegory. But such a view is 
not in accord with the best traditions of mediaeval allegory itself, where the 
layers of meaning in a story are commonly described as at least three or four 
in number; and critics will probably find their greatest difficulty in accepting 
this part of her argument. In other words, it is possible to keep the literal 
story and yet to have other interpretations besides. Sometimes indeed the 
elegiac seems to predominate, as in such lines as the following: ' 
Forsope per fleten to me fele, 

To penke hir color so clad in clot. 


O moul, pou marre3 a myry juele .. . 
21-23. 


This burial motif she explains as follows: ‘The flowers of the most sub- 
stantial virtues, to keep the figure, grow from the graves of renunciation, 
self-conquest, spiritual bereavement’ (p. 101). But with her solution one 
is bothered by the emphasis on the ‘molde; dunne.’? Reading the allusion 
to the age of the Pearl as dating the spiritual life of the poet seems a little 
strained,? and what Sister Madeleva thinks ‘has almost the force of a 
literary coup d’état’ (p. 158), she fails to mention in her summary of the 
poem (pp. 187-188). 

These points involve largely a careful consideration of the tone of the 
original. As one rereads the first third of the poem, I believe that one 
inclines more readily to the theory of an elegy. The rest, including much 
of the instruction, tells heavily against the idea. In a narrative concerning 
the loss of his own child, would a poet introduce such a disquisition, in the 
manner of Y potis, on Christ and the Blessed Virgin and grace and his own 
salvation? The analogy with the Consolation of Philosophy is imperfect. One 
can imagine some defense for the thesis that the child is not the poet’s own, 
but another’s; and even the line supposedly indicating relationship may be 
read in another way, without more strain than that required for other 
familiar interpretations of the language.‘ Or the poem may give us simply 


“hope of heaven, of the Beatific Vision, the greatest spiritual consolation that a person can 
have,’ p. 192) and that of the Pear! child (‘the poet’s own soul,’ etc., p. 191). Sucha 
distinction is hard to justify on the basis of the poem: cf. stanzas 21 and 99. 

1 Cf. also vv. 29 ff., 245, 270 ff. What he lost, ‘flowred & fayled.’ Through the nature 
of the casket that enclosed it, we read, it is now proved a pearl. 

2 Cf. Sister Madeleva, p. 208. The spiritual interpretation is not excluded from an elegy. 

3 The Pearl seems to be already achieving her reward. But I do find some support for the 
theory in Il. 581, 582. 

4 She came down the shore, and thus was nearer to him than aunt or niece. ‘ My joy forby 
wat3 much pe more’ (I. 234) seems to imply, not recognition of relationship, but merely that 
he could see her clearly, and that she could speak to him. Cf. 231, 232. Since this review was 
written, an interesting suggestion for the personal interpretation of the Pearl has been stt 
forth in the Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, XLIII (1928), 105 ff. 
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the story of the loss of a child, ostensibly pure fiction, but intended for the 
consolation and instruction of somebody else who had reason to mourn. 
In this case the child would involve no personal allusion whatever. Either 
of these ideas would serve for the literal meaning; and the ‘moral’ sense, 
according to mediaeval ideas of interpretation, would be that of the para- 
ble of divine grace, as Greene has suggested. The ‘anagogical’ sense 
would then remain as Sister Madeleva’s suggestion. At all events her 
thesis does not entirely exclude other meanings, for mediaeval allegory has 
the iridescent power of reflecting several things at once.? If details do not 
always fit, we cannot complain: allegory seldom walks on all hundreds. 
Whatever solution we take, however, no one can deny that Sister 
Madeleva’s book makes good reading. Her crisp style and almost flippant 
manner in marshalling her evidence run the risk only of the charge of over- 
confidence. She is not unduly appreciative, perhaps, of the works of her 
predecessors in the field, as when she shows us Mr Schofield ‘half afraid 
of his own temerity,’ and Mr Carleton Brown who ‘scampers blithely about 
in the fields of the Post-Nicene Fathers, Scholastic theology, and Pelagi- 
anism,’ and when she dubs Mr Osgood’s contribution on one point ‘gratui- 
tous,” and wrecks Mr Garrett’s theory with what must appear a deliberately 
unsympathetic examination.’ The destruction is so general, however, that 
her jaunty step and swashbuckling blows will be forgiven (although who 
would have suspected all this from the face in the wimple!). It is impossible 
to patronize her work, or to say merely that her book is too important to 
be neglected by scholars. The prejudiced, irritated by their hardly sup- 
pressed feelings about mysticism, will probably try to ignore Sister Made- 
leva’s suggestion; * but they had better not. In some ways she has offered 


1 Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, XL (1925), 814 ff. Mr Greene does not seem to believe in the 
cegiac theory at all. Nor does he interpret the pearl except as representing the maiden: 
se op. cit., p. 824; cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XLI, p. 412. In any case the pearl could hardly 
symbolize ‘divine grace,’ for that has obviously not been withdrawn. 

* This is one of the many points made by Fletcher, Journ. Engl. Germanic Philol., XX 
(1921), 1 ff., and the most important: ‘A medieval symbol of this kind is like a crystal of many 
facets’ (p. 21). 

' Her treatment of his use of the ‘Adoration of the Lamb,’ for instance, neglects the fact 
that he applied it to the Pearl only as he found it in the Mass. To call it ‘grotesque and quite 
unprecedented’ is unpleasantly perverse, considering the Ghent altarpiece. The Agnus Dei, 
quite apart from the wax sacramental, is an ancient and common symbol; and whether or not 
Mr Garrett was in error on the point, Sister Madeleva herself is at best obscure in her own 
discussion. Also with her own remark that ‘The only possible reference of the poem to the 
Holy Eucharist . .. Mr Garrett has missed,’ cf. the ending of the Pearl, which from its posi- 
tion might conceivably have special significance. 

* She can be charged with some inaccuracy, it appears. She cites Middle-English texts or 
modernizations (pp. 63, 83 f., 97 f., 99), apparently trying to use modernizations where pos- 
ible. Sometimes she gives exact reference, and sometimes not (pp. 26 and 158). She misspells 
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the most intelligent interpretation of the Pearl available thus far. How jt 
will stand the test of subsequent criticism, one cannot foretell; but she has 
given us, in a style succinct and agreeably flavored, what other critics have 
apparently vaguely felt and only hinted at. Moreover, when so many books 
are being published which lay bare with gusto the corruption of the Church 
in the fourteenth century, it is a sound corrective to have someone remind 
us of its achievements, all the more miraculous, such as its Gothic, its 
poetry, its writers from Rolle and St Juliana to St Catherine of Siena and 
St Thomas 4 Kempis.' With such a background Sister Madeleva properly 
indicates the quality of the Pearl. 


Mr Northup’s name, and states the title of the Anchorhold incorrectly. Her reference for the 
God Ureisun of Ure Lefde, on p. 64, appears to be wrong, even if she means Anglia XLII (1918), 
85 ff. Miss Hart has corrected her remarks about the heaven of virgins (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLII, 1927, 113 ff.). Her facility is illustrated in her comment on the friendship of three 
men: ‘It is as pretty as the story of Chaucer and Gower and Strode” (p. 41). But this story in 
turn is also like that of the three men who went to sea in a bow]; there is n’t much of it. With 
respect to the quotation from the Ancren Riwle, p. 96, beginning ‘Salue cruz,’ I may add that 
this passage is found in the modern Breviary, and also in that of York, see Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Ass'n, XXXIV (1919), 253 and n. 61, and that of Sarum, see Garrett, The Pearl: An Inter- 
pretation, Seattle, 1918, p. 24. But such faults as these do not modify the fact that that the 
book is important. 

1 Additions can easily be made to her Bibliography. In Works of General Reference 
(p. 212) she should state that Gollancz wrote the article in the Encycl. Brit. Among Related 
Studies might be added volumes 5 and 9 of the Mediaeval Library. Related Poetry should 
include Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century. C. Horstman’s volumes 
of Rolle and introductory essay should be listed somewhere, especially since his work is used 


earlier in the book. 


Howarp R. Patca, 
Smith College. 


A.rrep B. Empsn, An Ozford Hall in Mediaeval Times, being the Early History of St Edmund 
Hall. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1927. pp. xvi, 320. 


St Epmunp Hatt, as sole survivor of the earliest, and for several centuries 
the commonest and most characteristic, type of academical community 
within the mediaeval universities —“‘the normal resort of all scholars fur- 
nished with sufficient means to maintain themselves at the university ”—is 
a subject fully worthy of the painstaking and exhaustive researches which 
its devoted vice-principal has bestowed upon it. Yet the reader who turns 
to this volume in the expectation of finding a full and well-knit account of 
the rise and growth of St Edmund Hall, considered by and for itself, will 
meet with disappointment. The author has assembled valuable fragments 
of information concerning the probable origin of the hall in the thirteenth 
century and the earliest known history of the site on which it stands, cor 
cerning the life of St Edmund of Abingdon and the association of his name 
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with the hall, concerning all the known principals, and particularly the 
Lollard principals William Taylor and Peter Payne, and concerning the 
fate of the hall at the dissolution of the monasteries (Osney Abbey then 
being its proprietor) and the ultimate transfer of ownership over it to 
Queen’s College. All that was possible has been done, but the organic 
history of St Edmund Hall can, for want of adequate sources, never be 
written. 

This, once more, is not the author’s fault, and, in compensation, he has 
enlarged our outlook and made a notable contribution to one of the larger 
aspects of mediaeval university history, which to many readers will seem 
of more importance than the history of any particular hall. Hitherto the 
study of the numerous and early hospicia out of which the academical halls 
or hostels developed has been somewhat overshadowed by interest in the 
colleges which were ultimately almost completely to supplant them. In 
the early chapters of his book the author has done much to redress the 
balance by devoting himself to the origin and early history of the halls in 
mediaeval universities in general and in Oxford in particular, and in a later 
chapter he has studied their internal administration through a fresh exami- 
nation of the Aularian Statutes (Statuta Aularia), which date from near the 
end of the fifteenth century. The most notable feature of this more general 
portion of the book consists in a correction of the view, which has gained 
wide currency through the authority of Rashdall, that the halls originated 
in self-governing societies of youthful students who rented a lodging-house 
and elected their own head or principal, sometimes choosing one of their 
own number for the office. This view is shown to have the support of no 
early evidence, and on the other hand the author advances convincing 
reasons f or the belief that the halls originated in lodging-houses established 
by graduates who rented them from landlords and took in resident scholars 
over whom they exercised authority as principals; and he shows that 
throughout the whole of the mediaeval period, and even later, the prin- 
tipals were regarded as having a proprietary right in their offices. There is 
no evidence for the election of principals by scholars before the sixteenth 
century, and even then it appears to have been exceptional and little more 
than a formality. 

C. W. Davin 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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Lucy ALLEN Paton, ed., Les Prophécies de Merlin: edited from MS. 593 in the Bibliotheque 
Municipale of Rennes, published for the Modern Language Association of America, New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company; London: Oxford University Press, 1926. Two vol- 
umes. Pp., xxxix, 496, 405. 


Tuts distinguished work is worthy of an extensive notice. It was chosen 
by a committee of the Modern Language Association of America to in- 
augurate the association’s series of monographs; a series which not only will 
make available important works not commercially profitable, but by 
crowning the best will set a conspicuous standard for future scholarship, 
The fact that the producer of this large work is a free-lance scholar, who 
has not usually held a teaching position, reminds one of the handicap which 
scholarship in general suffers from in this country; after a man has pub- 
lished his doctoral dissertation, only if he is zealous indeed can he produce 
a major work in the fag-ends of time left from lecturing, directing individual 
students, administration, and, one might add, producing ‘pot-boilers.’ 
The editor had the satisfaction of working in virgin soil. The French 
text had never been printed since 1528, and there is so little critical litera- 
ture on it that she is spared controversy. Her text is printed from the 
MS. (written about 1303) which she finds most satisfactory on grounds of 
age, completeness and orderliness. The text is preceded by a full account 
of all the early texts, and followed by supplementary collations, summaries 
of episodes in other texts than that printed, and selections (how chosen 
we are not told) from the editio princeps of 1498. The second part and 
volume contains (besides a full index) her Studies in the Contents, in which, 
with some diffuseness of style, she throws floods of light on this work and 
on literary conditions in mediaeval Italy. The longest section here is a 
study of these prophecies in general, and further discussion of certain of 
them; one rather regrets that she did not present briefly her interpretation 
of all of them on which she can throw light. Continuing, Miss Paton decides 
with greater or less positiveness that the work was produced by a single 
author, a Venetian Franciscan of Ghibelline sympathies, between 1272 and 
1279; who (though pretending to translate from Latin) composed in French, 
like some other Italians, in order to give his work greater vogue; that he 
was not the Maistre Richart d’Irlande who is named as author, and who it 
seems would therefore take his place among literary stalking-horses along 
with Gulliver and Cid Hamet; and that the work shows strong influence 
of the writings and school of the abbot Joachim da Fiore, and though loyal 
to the church attacks its abuses, especially those of the papal court. She 
treats at some length the romantic Arthurian episodes interwoven with the 
prophecies, and shows that the author made special use of the pros 
Lancelot (among other Arthurian romances), of which he was producing 4 
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kind of continuation by adding material probably of his own invention. 
In spite of some failure to anticipate the reader’s convenience, her single- 
minded devotion to her highly specialized subject, her literary and historical 
learning, her thoroughness and sense make us look forward to her edition 
of the Italian text, and still more to her study of the whole Merlin legend. 
We welcome such bits of insight as her recognition of the importance of 
practical aims and even of propaganda in mediaeval literature, her wariness 
about postulating lost versions as was so common thirty years ago, her 
realization that except in the Christian and classical traditions the mediae- 
vals had small respect for the written word, and altered and disordered and 
even invented and pretended at their own sweet will. 

In this direction is the most interesting general reflection which we can 
draw from Miss Paton’s book. In the main current of modern literature 
we are used to a sort of diastole and systole of romanticism and rationalism 
from Elizabethan to Restoration, from Revolution to our own day. If 
contemporary fiction is not in the main rationalistic, what excuse has it? 
Without undertaking here to carry back the antithesis systematically, or 
even to determine how far it exists earlier, still less to define its terms, the 
free inventiveness of the imagination, sometimes its horrible baffling ex- 
cesses, which are one aspect of romanticism, and which become more 
marked in the later middle ages and in the sixteenth century, seem to have 
begun in the main in the thirteenth. This is true even though the chief 
intellectual current of the middle ages, from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries on, was rationalistic. 

J. S. P. 
Harvard University. 


P.M. BartoS. Soupis Rukopisi: Nérodntho Musea v Praze (Catalogus Codicum Manu Scrip. 
torum Musaei Nationalis Pragensis) (Prague: ‘Melantrich,’ 1926-27), 2 vols., pp. 330, 424, 


For a small nation, Czechoslovakia can boast of excellent historical biblio- 
graphical helps. The monumental work of Cenék Zibrt, Bibliography of 
Bohemian History, comprising a detailed and fully exhaustive treatment 
of the subject to the end of the seventeenth century, the bibliography of 
the MSS of the University and the Public Libraries of Prague published by 
Joseph T. Truhlar,? and of the Library of the Prague Cathedral Chapter 
by Dr. Antonin Podlaha * are works of exceedingly great value to the his- 
torical student; thanks to the painstaking labors of a brilliant Czech his- 


! Bibliographie Ceské Historie, Prague, 1900-12; 5 vols. 

* Catalogus Codd. MSS qui in C. R. Bibliotheca Publica atque Uniuersitatis Pragensis 
asseruantur, Prague, 1905-06; 2 vols. 

* Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum, qui in Archiuio Capituli Metropolitani Pragensis 
asseruantur, Prague, 1923. 
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torian well known for his research in the Husite period, Dr F. M. Barto, the 
list is now extended by the addition to it of the Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
of the National Museum at Prague. 

This latest bibliographical handbook, written in Czech, enables research 
scholars to inform themselves about the manuscript treasures of this great 
and important repository of source materials, the National Museum, so 
that their search for source materials is greatly facilitated. It is, of course, 
impossible to give more than a general notion of the contents of the work: 
among the most important items are materials from the fourteenth century 
(the reigns of King John of Luxemburg, Emperor Charles IV, and King 
Wenceslas), a rich collection relating to John Hus and the subsequent 
Husite period, documents relating to the history of the Bohemian Brethren, 
pamphlets and other material from the period of the Thirty Years’ War, 
as well as sources for the history of the modern period. Juridical codices, 
legal collections, and similar documents are also represented in considerable 
numbers. Besides, materials belonging to philosophical, philological, medi- 
cal, and especially theological fields are fairly numerous. 

The two published volumes describe 4061 items, but this does not com- 
plete the undertaking; a third volume, devoted largely to a description of 
the paleoslavic manuscripts of the Museum, is to be published later. 

It might be suggested that the work could have been made more useful 
had the material been grouped chronologically and topically, rather than 
in the accessional order. Under the present arrangement, material dealing 
with Hus, for instance, is scattered through several sections, so that the 
student studying the subject is obliged to search through the entire two 
volumes. But as for its intrinsic value, the work must be greeted with 
genuine appreciation, not only for its merit but also for the painstaking 
care with which it has been prepared. It will prove an indispensable tool 
for every scholar working in the field of mediaeval Czech history, as well 
as highly useful for the study of the entire mediaeval period. 

MatTTHEW SPINKA, 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Karu Strecker, Die Apokalypse des Golias (Texte zur Kulturgeshichte des Mittelalters, 
herausgegeben von Fedor Schneider, 5, Hft), Rome: W. Hegenberg, 1928. RM 2. 
In 1925, Fedor Schneider conceived the happy idea of making accessible 
to readers interested in the Middle Ages various works of brief compass, 
but of much significance in the history of mediaeval culture, which were not 
included in the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum. The latter collection, 
which comprises in convenient octavos many of the texts published in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, is confined to prose. The new Tezte in- 


clude both prose and poetry. Thus far there have appeared Heft 1: 
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Fiinfundzwanzig lateinische weltliche Rhythmen aus der Friihzeit (Fedor 
Schneider); Heft 2: Magister Boncompagno, Rota Veneris. Ein Liebesbrief- 
seller des 13. Jahrhunderts (Friedrich Baethgen) ; Heft 3 and 4: Bruchstiicke 
aus der Weltchronik des Minoriten Paulinus von Venedig (Walther Holtz- 
mann). 

For the Apocalypse of Golias, to which the present number is devoted, 
a more competent editor could hardly have been selected than Karl 
Strecker, fresh from his monumental publication of The Cambridge Songs 
(see above, p. 262). The little work, of enormous vogue in its day, was first 
printed by Bale in 1546. Only thrice was it again issued by the press until 
the first critical edition appeared in 1841, that of Thomas Wright, who 
included it in the Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Map. That 
edition was hardly definitive, nor have the few editions that have since 
appeared included any thorough-going collation of the manuscripts. Wil- 
helm Meyer had devoted much study to the work; his notes and those of 
R. Peiper were accessible to Strecker. 

It must have been hard for the editor of The Cambridge Songs to have 
refrained from a no less elaborate edition of the present piece. He has kept 
within the limits of the series and accomplished its requirements well. Of 
the sixty-eight manuscripts that he lists he saw nine (those in Germany or 
near by), he had photographs of eight more, and was furnished with infor- 
mation on passages of special importance. Still, if I correctly interpret his 
statement (p. 14) he did not have complete collation of nine of the twelve 
oldest manuscripts (Nos. 14, 19, 22, 29, 37, 46, 49, 54), all at least as old as 
the thirteenth century and one (54) possibly of the twelfth, all the others 
being of later date. A thorough collation of the whole number would still 
seem desirable, in order to establish the families of text with all certainty 
and to amass all possible evidence bearing on the nationality of the author 
of the poem and his identity. The task might well be begun by some Brit- 
isher or by some scholar of another land summering in England, since no 
less than thirty-five of the manuscripts are to be found in London, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford. 

The question of the authorship of the piece is discussed with acumen 
by Professor Strecker. He inclines to the theory of an English writer, not 
merely on account of the obvious English vogue of the poem and the direct 
mention of Anglia in some of the texts, but because of the rather blunt 
character of the satire, especially the raps at inordinate guzzling, which 
sad to relate, was a characteristic English vice in mediaeval times (p. 11). 
Possibly some Englishmen might feel that it was not an exclusively English 
vice. The question may remain unsolved, for whether Anglia or Neustria 
or Austria be read in the stroph in question, it is the kind of hit that could 
readily be emended or interpolated or left out. Nor does Professor Strecker 
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believe that the positive ascription in fifteen manuscripts to Walter Map 
should be regarded as conclusive evidence. Possibly this matter needs 
further consideration. In the opinion of the reviewer, the day may yet 
come when Walter Map may be admitted to the noble company of Goliath. 

Meanwhile we may be grateful for what Professor Strecker has given 
us,— for a complete account of the material with which the next editor 
must reckon, for a most readable text, constructed with an apparently 
infallible discretion from a bewildering mass of variants, and for the explan- 
atory notes, which guide the reader successfully through the mazes of 
intricate phrase and innuendo. It would be gratifying, indeed, if Professor 
Strecker himself should complete elsewhere the task that he has here so 


well begun. E. K. Rano, 
Harvard University. 


Studi Medievali, Nuova Serie, diretta da V. Crescini, F. Ermini, P. Fedele, P. S. Leicht, E. 
Levi, L. Suttina and V. Ussani. Turin: Casa Editrice Giovanni Chiantore. 


UNpDER new auspices and in a handsome new cover the always precious 
Studi Medievali makes a new bow to the learned public. Between the old 
Studi Medievali and the present rebirth came a short-lived Nuovi Studi 
Medievali, with the editors named above but with Zanichelli of Bologna 
for a publisher. Scholars will recall, in its last number, an article by Roger 
S. Loomis on Romance and Epic in the Romanesque Art of Italy. 

The revived periodical begins with the issue of April 21, 1928. One 
notes immediately the names of several great masters. Rajna discusses the 
origin of the designations Trivium and Quadrivium, which he associates with 
Charlemagne’s reforms, finding it posterior to Isidore, to Bede, and ap- 
parently to Alcuin. Zingarelli, considering the development of the Tris- 
tram story, raises the question whether it may not have been almost 
entirely of Chrétien’s invention. Giullari Farfensi is the title of a short in- 
vestigation by De Bartholomaeis. Serafino Ricci informs us fully about 
the augustali that Frederick II coined; and Gerolamo Biscaro discourses, 
with illuminating abundance, of Dante’s ‘buon Gherardo.’ Ezio Levi takes 
as his theme L’ultimo Re dei Giullart. 

The above enumeration is by no means exhaustive. Mention should be 
made, also, of some fifty-five pages of book-reviews. There is in the whole 
number very little that any earnest mediaevalist, whatever his specialty, 
will want to skip. And all those who have sympathetically watched the 
fortunes of this excellent publication, while it valiantly 

Cadde, risorse e giacque, 
will breathe a sigh of relief to see it on its feet again. 


C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Harvard University. 
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Don Acost1no Sasa, Montecassino e la Sardegna Medioevale; note storiche e codice diplomatico 
Sardo-Cassinese, (Miscellanea Cassinese, No. 4). Badia di Montecassino, 1927. 


Turs important series, begun by the Abbot Amelli in 1897 for the purpose 
of making available to scholars some of the documents in the Cassinese 
archives, lapsed after the second number (P. Kehr, Le bolle pontificie an- 
teriore al 1198 che si conservano nell’ archivio de Montecassino) but was re- 
vived in 1926 with the publication of the admirably edited Diplomi inedite 
dei principi Normanni de Capua, Conti de Aversa, by the learned Cassinese 
scholar, Don Mauro Inguanez. In this, the fourth volume of the series, 
Professor Saba presents a comparative and critical study of the sources for 
the history of Cassinese-Sard relations with an appendix containing the 
documents, some of which are hitherto unpublished; three original maps 
showing the location of the places mentioned; and a few illustrations. 

Professor Saba has confined himself to the part played by the monks 
of Monte Cassino in building up civilization in Sardinia after the liberation 
of the island from the Moslems early in the ninth century and before the 
Spanish occupation which began in the fourteenth century. In the course 
of his study he has unraveled tangled personalities, established some 
hitherto dubious identifications, disproved others, and corrected various 
errors of his predecessors, all with a clarity and moderation that wins the 
reader. He dedicates his work to Pietro Fedele, his ‘pid carissimo’ master, 
who sent him to the archives of Monte Cassino; and the general reliability 
of his conclusions is further vouched for in a brief preface by Don Mauro 
Inguanez. 

The forty-eight documents, dating from 1065 to 1474, which Professor 
Saba has edited, although principally records of donations with monotonous 
repetitions of the quaint mediaeval legal formulae, throw light on local 
customs by their allusions to agriculture, fishing rights, cattle-grazing 
privileges, farm labor, etc. They also show that for at least 400 years 
Monte Cassino had important interests in the island. The earliest docu- 
ment records the donation of two churches by Barisone I of Torres for the 
benefit of the newly-come Benedictines; and in the latest document (1474), 
though the Spaniards were then in full possession of the island, Pope Sixtus 
IV lists fifteen churches in Sardinia which were still dependencies of the 
Badia of Monte Cassino. Several allusions occur to objects of ecclesiastical 
art and to service-books of various kinds, among which it is scarcely to be 
doubted were some of the products of the famous Cassinese scriptorium; 
especially as codices and bibles are specifically mentioned as part of the 
equipment which the Abbot Desiderius sent to Sardinia with the original 
twelve monks whose disastrous encounter with Pisan pirates on the way 
to the island is recorded by Leo of Ostia, in his Chronicon Cassinese. 
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It seems fair to suppose, therefore, that South Italy may have had a 
more formative influence in Sardinian painting than is always recognized, 
as for example by Miss Georgiana G. King in her important monograph, 
(Sardinian Painting, Bryn Mawr, 1923). In her discussion of the frescoed 
apse of Saccargia, Miss King, while recognizing Italian (Pisan) influence 
and pointing out similarities to Cavallini, is nevertheless impressed with 
its close likeness to Catalan painting. This is interesting in view of Miss 
King’s wide knowledge of Spanish art, but it may be observed that the 
details mentioned are also peculiarly characteristic of South Italy; and if 
the ‘Moslem gesture’ of the Madonna of Saccargia is that of ‘Catalan 
Pentecostal Virgins down to fifteenth century’ it is also that of a Virgin 
in an Exultet Roll now at Pisa whose text, script, neums, and miniature- 
style place it securely in South Italy in the eleventh century. The fresco 
of Saccargia, therefore, suggests that while the architecture and sculpture 
of Sardinia were closely linked to Tuscany, the earliest Sard painting may 
have drawn its inspiration from the manuscripts of South Italy. 


Myrtitia Avery, 
Wellesley College. 
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Germany 
By James Westfall Thompson 


Professor Thompson presents a phase of the history of Germany 
that has been rather generally neglected by historians . . . the 
Feudal Age between the death of Charlemagne and the fall of the 
Hohenstaufen (814-1250). The book, as a whole, is a series of 
intense and comprehensive studies of the most important political 
movements, institutional developments, and economic and social 
changes which transpired in Germany in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first, Old West Feudal 
Germany, deals with the relations between the Church and the 
Empire, with political theory and constitutional progress, with 
German feudalism, and with the sentiment of Europe toward the 
Germans in the Middle Ages. 


In the second part, The New East Frontier Colonial Germany, 
Professor Thompson draws an interesting analogy between the 
American westward expansion through the Indian country, and 
the German eastward expansion through the country of the Slavs, 
beyond the Elbe river. 


a credit to American scholarship.” 
— The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Though clearly intended for use as a textbook, this im- 
posing study .. . . has a value transcending the schoolroom.” 
— The Nation 


$5.00, postpaid $5.25 


The University of Chicago Press 
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